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„ . . I. ETTSODUCnON •' 

* * • 

A. Overview , 

'This is the final report of f, The> Evaluation of Exist- 

' Federal Interagency Day.' Car© Requirements. * Day Care for 

the School-Age Child" to the DEEW policy committee studying the 

appropriateness of the. 1968 Federal Interagency Day Care 

Recniremeuts . (FTDCS) . 

This paper is concerned with the existing federal iw 

regulations . and proposes modifications • as they relate to after- 

school programs 'for the school-age child, five, to fourteen years 

of age, in group or -family daycare settings." The purpose of 

this paper is to address topics' including: " 4 • * 

■—The Appropriateness of the Current Federal 

. Interagency Day Care Requirements for Programs 
l < 
for School-Age Children. . 

—The Population of School-Age Children - 
Their Needs and the Potential Problems Which, ' • 

They Face, , 

* • * 
—Recooaendad Edification of 'the Federal 

Interagency Daycare Requirements for Programs. ; 

for School-Age Gaildrea. 

* 

—Recommended Types of Technical Assistance Which, 
the Federal Government Could Provide to State 
and Local Agencies. . •* 
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■ < Si- ^ 

The report represents che efforts of a diverse group 

of individuals from the disciplines of health, education, and 

social "services, and reflects the contributions of members, of' 

co mmuni ty organizations and consumer 'groups, TKe roles and 

contributions of 'the resource people have varied. Most were 

», « • * - , 

. involved on an individual basis and. shared their insights 
regarding the current Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 
I and their suggestions for modifications . ' Several organizations 
and individuals were commissioned to write research or position 
papers which related to some of the needs and interests of 
school-age children, and specific components and various aspects 
of after- school^programs' for school-age children. These papers 
were modified and edited after they were reviewed by a panel of 

project consultants,. - The contributions and the papers which ■ 

j ... 

were written 'include: 

A. "Obesity and School-Age Children"' 

Ruth Palombo, R <A D. , M.S. ^ '•» • 

\ 

- Assistant Director for Patient Services 
' r Frances Stem Nutrition Clique- 

New England Mediaal Centej 
Boston, Massachusetts 

'B. "Television Watching Habits of Six- to Fourteen- 
. ' - « Year-Olds: ' Implications and Potential Risks" 

• , • Action for Children'/ Television' 
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"The Parent Involvement' Component of 'che 
Federal Interagency Day Care .Requirements.; 
Guidelines and -Modificat ions" * 
Mickey .Seller - Coordinator 

N Brookline A-C's , 

" X — ■ ' -J t . * 

. • . ' Human Re*atiotis ^outh Resources 'Commission 

v . Brookline, Massachusetts ■ • 

•■* S . °* • ,tL<8al ^i^ations for Day Care Administrators- 

Liability. Insurance and Informed Consent Forms" 
>( ^ v - William Aikman, Esq. ^ Director . 

. . ' ' ^ " * Ma^^chusetts Center fo'r Public Interest Law ' 
• — Bos con, Massachusetts 

• " ™ } • 

. * * * * v 4 

.' • h^iib A for Volute list of preset consul 
. ^«nt, ^ resource p^ u . t,:,,^^^^ 
- ■ . ■ Pledge base, leading e*p er ts ?era cWced ^ - 

~ch « nutrition, medicine, parental involve^ and Ur 
• ' Addition.!!* , K «pts « re made to Jnvolve members of J, . 
. ... professional organizations such as National Association of & 
■• Sducation of torn, children, Hassachusetcs Children's Lnbby "• ' 
*T. Care and Child Develops Council of Africa and 'other' ' 

• .groups as identified in Appendix B . In-order' to do this • ' 

representatives =f- natiouaf educational, social ■ services ' • 
, :. health, and recreational organizations were sent' a form ietce- 
> «hioh focused on>e.issues being addressed in this paper., ' .' 
.Information was- sblicited 'regarding:' *'*' '' • ■ 

, "Che school-age child's need for day care; 



—the potential problems for school-age- children; .V"- 
—the standards Co be met by '.programs • for school-age 
children; 

i* • 

—the services which should be provided by after- * 

school programs; and, * * \ 

— the names and addresses of- some- after-school pro- 
ly grams currently in existence. • * . 

See Appendix B for a list of' the organizations 'which were con- 
tacted and Appendix ,C for a copy^of the -form letter which was 
. sent to each organist ion* A . 

Directors,, .teachers, or paren.t board members of after- 

& * * * * 

school programs were asked to complete a- questionnaire pertain- 
'ing to -program operations and the .range of services provided. ' 
. This questionnaire .<was also used as a basis, for discussion with 
. other educators , . community representatives / and consumers .Mn 

collecting 'data regarding after-school programs several 

. * . ■ ' * * 

observations of specific after-school programs- were done and' 
other visits were scheduled' to discuss specific issues with 1 1 
staff, parents and others. ^ See 'Appendix D for a. copy, of the 
cover letter and Appendix E for a copy of the questionnaire - 
which "was sent to after-school program representatives .and used 
as a basis of discussion on site. 

( t A literature" review was conducted on: school-age 
children, covering, "such areas as a general- description 'of che " 
population/ developmental needs, and some of " the major risks 
which school-age children experience! Also che literature' on 



-'aftei-sschoQl. programs -and % school-age children, research papef^, 
project descriptions, and, after- school programming and ciirricu- 

(%vaai t guides were assessed. £he information gathered from this' 
review is integrated throughput the paper. 

After a search of the Dissertation Abstracts for* the 
years 1968 td 1976 inclusive,' the advisability of paying for an 

' ERIC c om p u ter search' became evident. The assistance of Ms. Ann 

♦ 

Johnson, Reference Librarian,- Gutman Library, -Harvard Univer- 
sity', Cambridge, Mass,, was enlisted. A search of educational 
documents and journal- articles published dhrom 1966 to 1976 
inclusive was performed. See Appendix F for «^ li^t of the 
descriptors used and a % copy -of the* computer printout. These 
references were reviewed and information obtained is integrated- 
throughout the report. ^ 

.After .visiting and observing at several aftei^school 
program*, approximately ten prograW^, the decision was m^le not 
to include observational records of' each of these visits as a 
separate section of the project. Instead of presenting obser- 
vational- data as part of a section originally entitled M The 
Existing Programs — Realities,. 1 * the 'information obtained^ 

through on-site visits has been integrated in the- report. 

- >' V . - \ \ 

B. Limitations of the Study *\ " ; . 

pue to the time frame , cost limits, and general diffi- 
culty^ in securing detailed materials on after-school programs < \ 
it has' been difficult to explore all issues relating to school- 
age children.. 



. The process of involving a group of consul cants' in' 

1 .writing 'individual papers has its strengths and weajmesses. •.' 
* -Ux * \ * \ 
The input; end expertise that the consultants were able to give 

to the project were invaluable and alibwed for the development 

of a comprehensive paper. The paper thus incorporates input 

.from. individuals who represent a number -of disciplines- On the 

other hand, some C ontributions were not easily integrated into 

r « * , ■ 

i the report; in cutting and editing the papers every effort had 
jt * 
ito be made not to. distort the information. 

i Some topics and areas are discussed in greatet detail 

.than others. For example," the information reported* in Chapter 
II^— The Appropriateness of -the Current Federal Interagency ' . 
Day Care Requirements for Programs ' fbr School -Age Children ' 
^ represents, an effort, to synthesize attitudinal i^f ormation ^ 

from the letters, personal visits, and various discussions con-' 

- * . ■ . > 

•.ducted. From all > of these" informal contacts*- the authors con- 
" dudfcd that^hile program operators have problems * with some of 

* the specific FIDCR regulations, they all agree ■ that ■ some fed-' , 
eral; state, and local requirements for school-age day care pro- 

fc grams' are bo£h necessary and desirable. In evaluatipg the; " 

-information 'presented in Chapter II the authors -concluded that 

somfe standards are necessary and desirable. -.However,' the infor- 
. / ) . « « * 

mation reported in "Chapter II identifies yaric^us problem .areas t 

* * ** 

associated with the FIDOS, which affect the meaningful applica- 
tion of t standards for, day care" programs at the-presenjC time. 



■ ,We wish to. thank all of the various people .who read 
an earlier , draft of cfai* paper or who' provided us with s V ect- 
ficiafprmatiou; Special recognition' and appreciation are* " 
extended to Micky Seltzer' who "read the -final Copland helped 

* to further clarify^the- iasueV'discussed. Dr/ Jane Gold ' 
assisted us in the 'refinement of't£e paper and we\are most. » 

• grateful to her for this:.' With the editorial work of Diane 
Baden the 'document becajne more easily readable. 

C. Definition of Terms ' 

Center-Based- 'After- School Care - A .place other than an 
m occupied residence which' receives children ages five to fourteen" 
.for care before and after school. Children .could receive care" 
from two to eight, hours a day: 1 ' • , 

Family-Based After-Schc.ol Care - A home in which the 
person regularly provides care" before and after school for " 4 
children. five to fourteen' years of age/ There are children' Irom 
more- than one family.' These' childrin are in addition to ' the 
daregivers ' , own children. Children^ could receive' care from two' 
to. eight hours a "day. • 

# ' • , . * * < 



•II." THE APPROPRIATENESS OF THE CURRENT FEDERAL * INTERAGENCY 
DAY CASE REQUIREMENTS _ FOR SCHOOL-AGE, CHILDREN 

KTanrfria cion q£ the current Federal Interagency Day- / 
Care Requirements and communication via letters and personal 
discussions with community representatives, social workers,- 
program, ad minis trators, educators, consumers, -and me mb ers of 
-the. medical and health professions yielded reactions which 
cduld be categorized into the bcoad areas discussed b'e£ow 

Generally it was agreed that the FIDCR represented an 
honest % and moat helpful attempt to provide, standards for chil- 
dren in day care programs and after-school programs. • In some 
states - the FIDCR were Deceived as a model to assist states * 

«elop their .state licensing codes. 'In other -states the ' FIDCR 
.: treated as mindjounT licensing regulations, the-mini^num 
requirements at which the : day care program could 'operate-. , It 
is evident that people supgflgt and/ or ."believe, that the- FIDCR! ^ 
.are the minimum, standards far operating a program and other 
.groups believe that the FIDCR ensure maximum quality standards' • 
for children and their families. -There~was a strong 'sehseyof . 
agreement that in' writing the*FIDCR a diversity of groups had\ . 

f » ■ .. « , * 0* * » • * 

.to.be respected .and every., effort "was "made *to service 'children, 
and -their families' and to ensure quality, standards" fo$"them.. " 

•The information, wrese^ed in this'.secpion.is- an'attempt 
to report and 'analyze the data collected. This section will 
highlight the major themes whlfefcwere identified byj&e authors', 
in discuss-iohs and personal correspondences,' conducted for^th'isl '. 
paper. The 'information is. attitudinal J an< th^ expressed ■ 



opinions of a small segment of the day care population. ■ it is 
unrepresentative of the total 'group ~of .day- care population:, the 
. opinions represented here are^from individuals who work and-'- 
- are>involved fa after-school, programs: such *s parents, rela- 
tion staffs teachers,, principals of schools; directors~of 
.child" care centers, directors of after-school programs and 
others . Reactions' to the FIDCR include : ' 

A. The current requirements are 'difficult standards 
J ' for after-school programs receiving federal funds. 

9 . ' B. The current requirements reflect^a lack of defihi- 
. - •• tiou<of purpose and are /unenforceable gi#en their 

.. overall prganizational^format and design. .« , , v 

C. ■ The .current requirements present some problems and 
. can be unenforceable due tq their vague "wording 
^ > and the v lack of definition of -'terms v 

- D. The' current requirements are* difficult to enforce 
in that they 'presume that the* administering ag 
Y which is the^primary funding source WfiLl also 

• <^ide- supervision' to the .operating agency. -'The 
t . . requirements do not identify cleariy the ultimate 
/-? source of authority yand responsibility for 'fiscal v 
matters, daily operations, and do not address 
-.issues relating to accountability. 
. ' E. The current requirements do not address adequately 
family day care service for school-age. children; 




A. ' The Current FIDCR Standards are Difficult 'to Interpret 

~) ! : 

'When questioned about the appropriateness of the $ed- ^ 

• ' *\ • . . - 

eral. Interagency Day Care Requirements K approximately thirty- 

five individuals indicated their belief that v the current stan-» 
dards for .after* school programs are difficult to^understand and 
interpret 'for the school-age child. Since the present stan- 
dards are difficult to interpret these standards can hinder the 
operations of existing programs and prevent the expansion of 
'after- school services. • The standards are^ viewed as unrealistic , 
in terms of: the cost of services, the consultants and community 
resources which are available; the role' of and extent to.yhich 
parents (should be involved in making program decisions," and the 
scope of the services to .be provided ,f or school-age children. 

Many individuals stated that it is impossible to meet 
.the FUJCR- given the reimbursement rates which have beSn, estab- 
lished by the* rate setting commission in c^ny areas. "For .exam- 
ple, critics of the current staff-chi^ld^ratios, such as direc- 
tors, of proprietary day care programs / claim that costs of ser- * 
* ** , • /• . 

vices are prohibitively high when programs, comply with the 

FIDCR. According to many day care operators, especially those 
In rural areas ,• staff ing costs are excessive since .Volunteers 
are not available to assist in 'the 'centers. 

The cost, of providing after-school services varies* 
from program to program and is largely a function of the staff- 
• child ratios maintained; comprehensive services provided 

(health, nutrition, and scffcil services); transportation ser- 

- * , & 

vices for* after- school programs has 1 befell reported to varjr/fjpoa .* 



. $.80 to $2.00 per child per hour. This information was gath- 
ered .from personal conversations and written responses to the' 
questionnaire wh/ch. is included as Appendix E. 

,.A sizeable percentage ol after-school programs" 
.reported that parents are charged according to a sliding fee 
scale. • Most programs reported that Title XX reimbursements do 
not sufficiently meet. the program costs per child., "'in addition 
to title XX fund*, some of the funding sources available for ■ 
. after-school programs include, the state as a funding source (as 
In. California), parent fees, private, church and community , 
donations, fund-raising, project^ membership fees, and in-kind 
-contributions. 1 * Both administrators and teachers of programs 
for school-age children stressed -the need for In-service 
-training since there are no programs specifically preparing 
people to .teach in after-school programs. Also, most adminis-^ ' 
trators. of programs for -school ^age children are committed to . ^ 
. hiring individuals with diverse backgrounds, experiences and 
skills.-" Individuals involved -with both profit and ".nonprofit 
programs claimed, however, that programs do not have' the 
resources o£ funds available for in-service, training programs.' - 
It-was recommended that in-service, training be^provided forby " ' 
the administering agency.. Further, the" current' FIDCR staff 
training component was declared unrealistic since opportunities 
for "career progression" within most centers are said to' be lim- 
ited. , . • '• 



Many individuals, 'especially chose living in rural 
areas and those affiliated with proprietary programs, reported 
"that their communities lack consultants and c o mmun i ty resources- 
necessary to comply with the- regulations . This criticism was 
focused especially at the health knd nutrition requirements « 
It "Wars, frequently stated that^ qualified physicians are taavail- 
able to supervise the health and 1 nutrition components of pro- 
grams for school-age children. Individuals affiliated with' 
such programs also stated that there is no need to provide 
health and dental care for most school-age children.* In most 
cases this g r ou p believed mapy of the families will assume the 
responsibilities for seeing that their child's health and dental 
needs are met^ Additionally in many sch6ols -children's healthy 
needs are .often screened by the health program at the school in 
which tjhey are enrolled* t • { 

There has been much discussian of the extent to which 
parents shotild be involved in making decisions regarding/ after- 
school* programs; Many people, including those a dmini stering 
private non-profit programs* believed that . tHe paretot involve- 
ment requirements of the existing TIDCH; are' unrealis tic as par- 
ents frequently do not have this -desire, time and the expertise-; 
necessary* to make decisions regarding program policy and opera- 
tions* Decisions cannot always be made by 'committees and all 
parents cannot be^expectetf to" participate. Many individuals 
currently affiliated with j*p grass, with different involvement 
components- stated that parent representation rather than indi- 
vidual participation as a requirement is- desirabie. 'Many^of 



yv • • . • ' • • • 
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.'these people stressed' the need to maintain*;; comganication with- 

' > ' * (- i ' 

each child's parents regarding the child's daily experience, 

rather than Che necessity of involving parents in ongoing pro* 
,gram operations and policy decisions. However, it is important 
to inderstahd the need for parent- involvement in progtan^ areas 
affecting the child r s x i6cial and emotional development,, espec- 
ially regarding issues such as drug abuse" and sexuality, The / 
. rights and role of the family must be. considered; strengthening \ 

the relationship of .the family* and the center will benefit the 

r 

• * * \ * . * 

'child and the program* / , « 

The social services and educational services compon- 
ents of the^fTDCR were, also described as unrealistic and inap- 
propriate by qtany social service representatives and state 
licensing staff members. Many individuals agreed that part of. 
their responsibility as^ administrators, teachers, and providers 
is to act as advocates for children and their families v Within 
this advocacy framework, it was seen as appropriate that admin- 
f istrators> teachers-, and providers communicate /effectively 
with parents regarding their children. In order # to -further 
.support families, mechanisms should be designed for cooperating 
with other organizations and referring families 'to agencies ' 
which offer supportive services, * • 

The term "social service," however, implies that coun- 
seling and, in some cases, . crisis- intervention services must,?be* 

* * 

provided to families, The current -FIDCR state that .non-prof es- 

* » •» > * 

siooals Tshould)7^/be used in productive roles to provide socia/1 
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services 1 ', and that these individuals' should b# "under, the 
supervision of a staff 'member trained; or .experienced in the . 
field," (TTDCR 1964', Section t IV; p. 10', 1 and* 2). ..Many 
people stated that it is unrealistic to expect untrained, indi- 
viduals to deliver social -services and that this requirement 
reflects -a lack of commitment to the welfare of the child's 
family^ Also, the ultimate responsibility for providing social 
services is not delegated to either the administering or oper- 
ating agency. Many of 'those consulted 'believed that, given , the 
-''relationship between' the administering and^ operating agencies, f 
' ■ the 'responsibility for providing social services should be more 

clearly delegated. 

Xn responding to the educational services component of 
the. FEDCB., most individuals criticized the term "educational 
services" rather than, the content of -the guidelines. Some 
groups", including teachers and, directors, expressed their be- 
lief that, the term "educational" is inappropriate ^ since* it 

*l "implies that day dare should-have an "academic" fdcus. They 
felt -that school and- ax ter-scho,ol experience, should be comple- 
mentary; the focus -of after-school programs -should not be ^ . 

' 'purely academic' In! light of this some people have advised that 
titles such as u developmental services" or "services which 
ensure optimal growth and development" be substituted for che\ 

* term '"educational services/ V. Some individuals have suggested 
that ali of those regulations currently listed under educational 
social, health, and nutrition services, should be classiiied 
together. - ' N 

1 IB 
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B. Lack of Defiaition of Purpose/Foorly Organized Format 



A major criticism was that the requirements are unen- 
forceable given their poorly organized format. Gen^dLlly, this 
was believedNto' result from a lack of definirfcna^fp and 
the failure to categorize requirements s^o tiha^inforpatiou is 
retrievable* * 

In their current f^rm, the FIDCR reflect an uncertain- 
* * • * 

t# as to what material should be .included. It is unclear wheth- 



J 



er the FEDCR are written to': provide parents with information 
regarding types of program? in which, to place their children 
• (i.e., .family daycare homes, group day care homes, or day care 
centfer?) ; assist program operators in developing or restructure 
ing their programs; outline minimal regulation to be. achieved 
and services to be provided by. day care progr ams ; or outline * 
optimal standards to be achieved and services to be provided by 
day care programs . . 

• • * ' * * 

Another' problem with the current FIDCR is the way 

present Requirements are grouped. Requirements for program 

'operators need to be separated, from those pertaining' to admin- 

lstrative agencies. Requirements , for staff health and educa- 

tion ne'ed to be separated from those relating, to .tbe>:services~, 

to be provided to, the children. When at -all' -possibles Linfofcma- 

ti&tf regarding evidence '-of compliance should be included 

•directly after corresponding requirement? have been outlined 

and- information directed at "the operating or administering 

agencies should be labelled according 'to functions" standards fU 



or "recommendations. 

Only when kh* FIDCR are clearly focus**, when cate- 
gorl«rire well denned, and concrete information regarding 
^evidence of compl|jance is included, will these requirements be 
, 'measurable, enforceable, and effective guidelines for programs 
to follow. / *\ *» . 

c v Vague Wordi ng and lack of definition of Terms 

Another, major criticism voiced by many program direc- 
tors was that £he current FIDCR are unenforceable due to their ' 
. vague wording and a lack- of definition df terms. Words such 
as "appropriate," "normally," and ''adequate , " although genera*' 
~ enough to take regional differences into account, are too vague 
to bja^ enforceable and measurable. • Definitions for "appropriate" 
or "adequate" should be included. . 

. ^ The current standards also lack a working definition 
of "school-age children." This is,. a .critical issue to program 
operators. ^ They believe the- definition should include children ' 
from five years of age to fourteen years of age.. 

The information - :on .staff ratios is not clearly pre- '■ 
sented. The members of the center staff to be included in cal- 
culating the ratio (e.g., administrators, teachers, ' volunteers, ' 
janitors, ^and^ cooks) and the extent 'to which ratios must'be 
maintained throughout the day are not clearly identified. 
D ' T^e Xack o f Defined. Resoonsibilites for Management 



•Procedures . • ' 



/a »• nDC ^ do not define who is responsible for the 
management of the programs. The FIDCR presume, that the 



administering agency, will also prc^vide supervision to the 
operating agency in order to ' ensure * compliance with the^ 
Citing this a* a "Headstart Modal, * man/ individuals claimed 
that fxcept when they receive reimbuks ettten t for services, , 
there is little contact between the administering and 
operating agencies. ' Thus,, the administering agencies may 

: not realistically be in a pqsition to .ensure accountability 
£nd ehe'operating agency* s ; compliance with regulations.. Given 
the assumption that- the. administering and operating agency 
model is a reality, it is unclear which agency is ultimately . 
responsible for daily program'. operations. Many individuals 
stressed 'that this responsibility mus~f be clearly delegated in/ 
order* to ensure accoTmta^ility^and^compliance. m 

E. Do ETot Address Adequately Family Pay Care Services w 
4 x " ' for School -Age* C^ildren ^y £ • / 

Standards for family" da^ care services for school- 

• age children are not outlined 'In thi FipCR. ' teachers*/ 
directors, par ent|, and representatives of the legal profession 
were cqncemed that specific information ^such as giAdelines and 
procedures to follow 'per paining to e^e^eed for liability 

* insurance be* available to family day care providers and to ; 

coordinators of family day- care Systems. -Some beliive that the 

states could be responsible 'for establishing goal standards. 

They also stated that the TIDCR tnust^ address the differences'^ ^ 

between center-based after-school programs and after-school 

* * * 

services provided is family. day care.homes^ind systems. 



Generally, approximately thirty reprearenijaeives of 
both profit and non-profit programs for schco'1-age children 
expressed thair frustration and -disaat^afaction with the 
current HDC5L Compliance^ with . the current standards -was 
said to considerably increaae^the' cost of providing services-, 
and the discrepancy between. the cost'cf services and the '\ 
federal reimbursement received was of cooffesa to most \_ 
administrators. The appropriateness /of the rat es which have 
been established -in each state (and which sometimes vary^ 
within states) is an issue which must' be addressed 'at the 
'state and federal levels-. Lack of sufficient fundfseverely 
. Uni ts the ^ability, of 'programs for school-age children to ; 
comply -with licensing 'or funding- standards and' regulations . 

A number of 'program ^KiniinisJ^^rv egress ed^heir 
hesitancy to apply for federal- funds due '-to the -effort 
involved in actually providing, the-, comprehensive Services 
which muscle provided aud\tae proportionately low reimburse- 
ment rate. Gathering appropriate information, -completing' i 
forms and other such* responsibilities were also 'viewed is a 
time consuming responsibility. ' \ J \* 
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III-. SCHOOL -AGE CHILDREN [ 

A." General Description of Population of Scho ol-Age Chil- 

" it is 'proposed that for purport of clarity cfae FH3C2. 
will have -to. develop a definition of the term "school-age" chil; 
r dren." in "the draft copy of the federal Day Care' Requirements 
"June 18, 1972 r the term "school-age chi3»d" is/^entified as "a 
chi ld aged seven through fourteen years, -era younger chili" who 
'las entered first graded 1 However, it is. difficult to discuss, 

the population of school-age' children without considering the 
* five- and s£x- year-old child who- attends , kindergarten for 
several hours a day and attends an after- school program for 
.'another portion of the day, up to four, five or six hours 'a 
In discussions with . child' development specialists, developmental % 
psychologists, and af tar-school staff , a consensus definition ^ 
of the term "school-age children" could not be reached. * There 
was extensive discussion regarding children ages five and six 

■ -that the term "school-age children" should, refer. to x children 
ages five to- fourteen who are enrolled 'in a school program for 
"at least 2% hdurs per dajO Some .individuals stated that jthe 
. term "should not 'delude children five andfeix years of~a^e < 
± since their, developmental needs are different from those 1 - of ^ • 
children seven years- and older. It seems that- we have proposed 
a problem "without coming" forth- .with a solution. - 

1 Department of .Health, Education' and Welfare, Federal* Day Care 
Requirements ,- June 19, 1972, Draft p. 4. ■ 
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Programs la Brookline, Massachusetts , and dhe 
Children ' s * Center Programs in Santa Monica, California 
primarily serve children ages five to fourteen years of. age ^ 
iith most children falling in "the five to nine year age range. 
According to Docia.Zaritkovsky, Director of. the Santa Monica . 

Children's Center, a majority of the children enrolled in 

V • 

after-school or Extended' day programs are .children ,who are 
five and" six years of age, that' is, children who attend, kinder- 
garten for a half day and then, attend th<- after-school or 
- extended day .program for the other -portion of the day. 

If°, in fact, extended* day programs' do include chil- 
dren ages five to fourteen, and if the needs of five- and six-r- 
year-bids do differ from those of children seven to fourteen, 
then, a definition of school-age children JLn an T aftjer T school 
context should take into accoun^fcioth 'factors . "Such a defini- 

^ T * ' *■* 

tion should include the entire population of five- to fourteen- 

• year^o^ds represented in after-schctoi programs. .Standards for 

* these progr^,, 'however, whil^including ;the five- and six- * * 
"year olds',, should reflect the differing - needs >f this group by 

develop'ing -program (Components relevant tff those* needs. 

. Due* to* the' non-standard\ definition' of the' term 
"school-age child" it- is. difficult to report numerical data > 
relating to the. population' of ^choqfl-r age children. Most 



. Personal Conversation, Joan. Bergsirom arid Docia Zarickovsky 
on October '12, 1976. ^ . , j * ' . * / 



statistics* do aoc Address themselves to the seven- 1 to fourt^ex!-', 
.or, five- to fourteenfyear-old populations but to the population " 
_b£ six- to fourteen-year-old children* Despite this problem, 
. the data presented, berlow document, the fact that many' "school- 

age children** -ere left unsupervised for at t least several -hovrfc 

each *d*y. ' The ..following figures can provide a very rough esti- 
.mate~of 'the number of school-age children, the number *df School* 

age children who 'have working mothers, and the number of school- 
* age children being served by before- or' after-school program C ■ 

Total population " 0 « y 

There are 29 million* children between the ages of six 
0 

. and fourteen currently living; in the conti&eatal- * 
United States. ■* 

School-age ..children with working mothers ^ 

v 7 

, ^ "Nearly 18 million children -from six to fourteen 
years .old have mothers*in the labor force; at least 
this. many children need some fora^of supervision after 

• ft « ' . * V 

2 a - * • 

school hours. 

School-age children in before- or after-school -programs " 
(1) 1.6 million children are currently enrolled in 



Statistical Highlights from thfe National Child Care Consumer 
Study ^Washington, D.,C; U.S. Department: of Health. £<jucacion . 
an217elfare, 1976), p. 5. 

National Council of, Organizations for Children apd Youth-. 
America ' s Children 1976 (Washington . D.C. : National Council of 
'Organizations ror Children and Youth,- 1976), p. 7,4. 
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■ • • . ' * .- - ' . X ' J. 

Vefore- or aftar^school program?, '.This figure 

. ' * ♦ * ' ' ■ * i 

sents approximately 5 percent of v all school-age 

drexx,< ; 

(2) .A total of 9 million: hsjirs per week is ''spent by 
all school-age children in before- or after-school 
ca*e. 




(3) Sev^tty-nine percent o^\th^ school-age children.^ 
*exiroile4 la before- or after- schfcol programs attend 
the programs I,ess than 'text hotars a week* V 
t4) presently, before* and afte^-schooL programs 
are* virtually non-ixLstent for Intiian, migrant , ^rural , 
and handi&pjiad children* A ' — • 



. Effort^ "must be'toade-tci develop programs tp accommo- 

-4a$e the ■ many "school-age children who "are now unsupervised t „ 
after school' The needs of sojfeol-age Children 4 mu$t be con- , 
, sidered and before- and afterr school programs most 1bfc 'designed 
specifically «tO A meet their needs/ ^ ^ V # " ^ ;< 




'B. • The School-Age Child's Developmental Needs. 



The - Five> and Six- Year-Old Child- ' *"V 
As mentioned preinsously^, manjr five- -to Six-year-pld 

^_ : ,. 1 . — : — 

1 * - — 

* Statistical Highlights from the National Child Gare Consumer 
Study (Washington, Q.C. , U.S. j)epar,tment qt Health, Education 
andWelfar-e, 1976), p. 9: " ' ) 

2 Ibid -, p.* 11. • ' ' • ' ' . * » ' \ 

3 ' ' ' l ■ ' ' ' ' - ' 
3 Ibid., p. J 10V , • ' . ^ . - % / , 
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* Diffendal, op. cit . , p. ^2. » 
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chil dren, of tan -referred to as "preschool children," are, in 
fact, enrolled ia extended day, or before~\pr after-school pro- 
gramsvfor school-ege^ children. Some, c-f the following charac- 
teristics and special "needs of the five-; to six-year-old popu- 
lation have been i dentif ied. •- 

The actions and behavior of .five- and six-year-old 
children are influenced largely by their desire. to initiate 
activities and to be autonomous'. During this developmental 
1 stage*, "when the v nevelopment of the sense of initiative domi- 
nates life, -it see^ms more important to get things started than 
to finish them. Planning, .undertaking, explaining, pushing out. 
and attacking arec?al%'of th* essetfce of this period." % «. 

\ ' ~~: The child's desires to be. autonomous and to -display 
initiative are accompanied, by feelings of * ambivalence and in- 
security and by 'the child's desire- for attention. Children 
"'need to be reinforced, supported and, when necessary, restricted 
by adults who care for and are involved with them. It is impor- 
tant at this age that ' children, learn that their demands and 
^Asix^ must be compromised in light of ' "the demands of the. outside 
world. Considerable development * of character takes place during K 
the preschool years, when the child in&reases in '"knowledge of 
rules; in His ability to judge right from 'wrong and in his will 
to do 'right. " 2 \ One of - the areas in which five- and six-year- ^ 
old children need' guidance and' restriction is in developing, 



1 Mollie St Soiart and Russell C. Smart,. Children Development and 
Relationships (New York: 'The Macmillan Company, 196/;, p. 173. 



nutritious eating' habits". Given the limited.' food intake* capa- 
city of children this age, children trust leara*about the v impor 
tanca of eating nutritions foods instead of "junfe" foods which 
are fadclng in ntitrients . "j* 

The five- to six-year-old child J -s thought, language 

and imagination processes are /?*V ^ . 

r \ ' 

jg . , dominated by the perceptual expetfieri^rof k ' 

X ^the moment. Thought is centered, sincere . 

; preschool child finds it, extremely diff icut ^ P 
to consider how any situation looks to another < 
person- Eft, feels no need- to justify his 
thinking to anyone else. ) As he moves through * 
the preschool ye^rs, his * thinking becomes . 
increasingly flexible, . less centered and less 
7 dominated by perception/ Concepts are at 
first embedded in concrete experience, becom- . 
ing more and more abstract' as the child has. 
experiences in grouping objects, dealing with 
— time, space and numbers, experimenting with 

processes/ Bie process of abstraction is ' -S 
Raided by the abstractions loffered by language. 
Both, language -and concepts are learned ^ 
v x * trough interactions with people, where ^he 
cglld checks and rech^cks his accuracy, t 
eventually achieving socialized thought, . 

The Six- to Twelve- Year-Old qhild ■' * ' ' . •> 

Psychologists have tezmfe^ * the yeafcs/ sjfic to twelve as 
"the latency period,'* "the school-^ge period," or "the gang 
'age, period." During- this maturational period the school-age 
chijld expends large amounts of energy and learns problem ♦solv- 
ing- and social interaction"" skills/ The child's peer group, the' 
"gang," is most important to him at this time and .he spends as 
much time as, possible with his peers.. As summarized by Smart 



1 Ibid . , p. 239. 
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and Smart, some of the school-age child' s 'physical character- 


< 


is tics and skills can be described . in the "following ways.- ■ 


- • 


• • • .the school-age chi^d now work* to devel- 
op and perfect many motor coordinations , 
enjoying the sense -of adequacy which grows 
from successful performance,. . His concept ^ 
of Himself and his body reflects the inter- 
actions of his body with the world arid 
* ASO rexiecc nxs perceptions of peoples 
- • reactions to hint. . . . 

*« 


*• 




. . . .More kinds of vigorous .motor play, *sucb 
as ball games running, chasing and jumping 
are -almost, universal. .. . w 






....Sometimes the child jumps, skates or 
bounces by himself-, apparently thoroughly 
enjoying the process of developing motor * 
skills..:. e . . • 

* * • 




J , 


. . . .Little girls struggle to embroider tiny ' 
mirrors onto shirts and bags. The aim is 
. excellence in fhe vocational pursuits- of 
weaving, ivory inlaying and mirror embrOid- 
e^y • m • • v N V 






. . . .American parents tend «to want their 

children to be moderately competent in many *' * 
areas \ often turning to. experts for instruc- 
tion for their children. School-age'chil- 
, dren build upon the basic motor skills 
learned in pre-school years ,. practicing 

diligently and achieving a variety of com- , 
petences and interests. I . 






Intellectual development 'is summarized by Smart 


and. Smart as follows: . * 




t 

< 


.The. school-age child feels a" necessity to 
develop intellectual skills as part of a whole ' ' * 
network of competencies which contribute to 
his sense of industry. His thinking increases 
in. both flexibility and control. ' He can delay 
his response to the experience of the moment 
taking account of several aspects' of the situ- ' % 
ation, weighing them, bringing in past exper- 
ience and even considering -the future. The 


1 


Ibid. . pp. 


309,. 328, .329, 340; , 

■ . . • * 
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points of vie^ of . other people are realities 
which, enter into* his deliberations and influ- 
ence his actionifTMihile considering which * 
response tb make, 'th$ child can think and act 
and think it undone, thus trying out various 
courses of action mentally. He also learns 
that there 'are certain kinds of processes or 
operations of thought and of nature which 
can be dene and undone, or reversed. 

The child thinks about experiences and 
symbols in systematic ways. He is not likely 
.to think about pure abstractions, however* 
In his -classifying^, he can understand rela- 
tions between ^classes and subclauses and 
between parts and 'wholes, -He rfeluttes objects 
to each other, ordering them in terms of size, 
age, sound or somfe other criterion. " Number 
concepts are built 'from the combined opera- * 
r tions of classifying and ordering. During • ' 
x this period of 'cognitive development, the \ 
child becomes convinced of certain constancies 
in the .environment. vHe'fcomes to realize that 
substancei weight* length, area*, volume* and 
" numbers remain the same (are conserved) even 
when changes are made in arrangements and . 

- positions. The notion of conservation, ' like 
other cognitive achievements!* is built through 

. interaction with the environment. 

Cognitive style refers to the ways in 
which an individual characteristically per- 
ceives, organizes his perceptions $nd seeks • 
9 solutions to problems . 

Xaaipuage develops * in intimate relation- 
ship wit± thought and with social interac- . 
. tion. . language development- and concept 
formation contribute to one* another. Concepts, 
and the words attached to them, emerge grad- 
ually, -as the words become differentiated frofe 
the context in which they appear. As the child 
/ matures, % he shows increasing understanding of 

• * the .sentence as a stable 'grammatical structure. 

# • Imagination continues, to be usfed in prob- 
lem 'solving^ and self-expression although .-there 
is some indication that the school-age child 
uses imagination lesg than does the preschool 
child. *A large part of the imaginative expres- 
sion of middle childhood is through language ^ 
and humor/ which create the .distune tive?culture 

- of childhood. Language play ta£es phe form of 

* magic-making formulas , verses and chants which 
arp handed down from one generation of children 
to another. Jokes and riddles 0 reflect the ? 

. child 1 s preoccupation with adequacy. * 
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i~ } thi school-age child alsa develops competence as a 

learner and a doer, and in' s ummar y :. t 



The child now feels a need to learn the rules 
of the game, a* they pertain to many aspects 
of life, as he looks forward to taking .his 
place as a producing member of society.. His 
approaches to" learning skills, rules and 
various, competencies grows out of his motiva- 
tions and out of the social and cultural set-, 
tings in which he grows up. 

. A wide choice of activities assures each 
child a good- chance for success in one or' more 
areas of competency. > While academic excel- 
lence is out of reach for most children with 
^limited background experience, motor skills 
end play' activities differ them chances to 
excel. Readihg, the key.tb success in school, 
. is influenced .by a multitude of physical, 
emotional and experimental factors. Writing, 
a psychomotfpir^cill, serves the purpose, of 
communication and self-expression. Mathte- 
• ma tics,' an area in which many children iyive 
* " eScperienced inferiority,* can be taught db a 
broad base of experiences with manipulating, 
grouping, .arranging and ordering. * 

The sense of industry zrofcs upon success 
as a worker at home, as well as a*\ school 'and 
• in the community; Si^ce- meaningful jobs are 
not alway£ easy to find, group leadters -and 
recreation workers often supplement/ the home 
in this important arc 

The learning oi society's rule is .a long * / 
process which* begins by being able to state 
what people are supposed to do and which- 
pyogressies by grasping more and more of the 
abstractions involved and l?y understanding 
the complicated ^interweaving of social roles.. . 
Moral judgment, involving evaluation of 
actions, matures- along with cognitive and 
social 'growth. Moral behavior depends upon 
will and control, in .conjunction with moral \' 
knowledge and judgment. Religious and . 

/philosophical concepts also develop through 
•^cognitive arid social grtfwth, .guided by the 
type of concepts io which the child is exposed.. 

Success in development of the sense of 
industry is strongly influenced by. th* child f s 
desire for achievement and recognition. ? A ' \ 

\Applyiag standards. of •ericellence to" himself; 
he and others judge his performance. A feel- 
\ °ing tone results rrom that judgment ,\a happy 
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SliJS 8 | roo -,.*PP rov al». or an unpleasant 
feeling from disapproval. \ Both the need - 
. f for achievement and aqhievementt behavior 
. snow some consistency .over time across 
• situations and- in sex differences . 1 ' 

Staff working with children six to twelve years *f 
- *ge must recognize that* these children will have' an increased' 
. appetite and a great deal of energy for-. rigorous motor play..' 
School^ge children also need opppr.tunfties to develop intel- 
lectual skills and experience a' sense' of Indus' try, language, 
communication, reading, mathematical/ scientific cognitive 
skills and other competfencies are 'developing- as the^ehild 
* matures. -During this period school-age children begin to ; 
. recognize some. of the "rules of society," their moral judgment 
matures, and religious -and philosophical concepts are guided 
by the individuals with whom the child identifies ancTthe situ- 
ations to which the-child is exposed. * The school-age' child 
gains a^reat deal from his interactions with peers; the. values' 
learned in the. family are somewhat "modified by 'the child's peer' 
reUtionships. Game playing is a favorite activity of children 
this age and clubs become a wayfer children,with special liter- 
ests to come together^ * * 

. t 

the TireLve- to FourcwS^ear-Old Child : ' •' •■ " ■- ' ' ' ' 

Twelve-.' to fourteen-year-old children experience ' 
psychological changes. , 

• ; During early adolescence, a period of rapid physical • ' 



growth, the, -child experiences sexual ^des ires and is more sex- 
ually actiye. 

.Physical and psychological growth are •• 
inter-relajped in- many ways. Physical pheno- * 
mena interact with social, intellectual and 
personality development: Physical appearance 
and adequacy are of great concern to the adol- 
escent since he i», involved in building a 
sens e ,of identity. Early maturers differ 
from late maturers in personality character- 
istics," as rated by others and as reported by- 
boys and girls themselves. The former are 
more likely to have favorable self -concepts . } 

The yoking .adolescent cpnfti^ues to seek independence, 
and wants more privileges and«more freedom from adult> supervi- 
sion "and restraint so that he can follow the dictates of the 
peer group. The young adolescent is primarily concerned about 
his status with- his ■immediate peers; he strives to-be as much 
like the others as. possible. .For. some children this stage of 
peer'involvement is a time for' experimentation with drugs and 
alcohol '. ♦ ' | . 

Young adolescents become increasingly skillful at' 
logical and abstract thinking.^ Creativity and self T expression 
.are prevalent at this time^ and children are developing the 
ability to think reflectively, to think about their own 
thoughts. 2 \ • 

•Those who are involved and working with twelve- to' 
fourteen-year -old children must determine ways- to promote their 
creative and productive thought. Methods must be developed for 

1 Ibid - . P." 471.- 



2 Ibid . .. p.. 493. 
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providing children (both early adolescent and younge^ children) 

• with* relevant information pertaining t to sex, drugs, nutrition 
and overall health. ' 

C* Po ten tial Problems for School-Age Children . 

• There are several areas which may. b* identified as. 

areas of potential risk* or problems for school-age children* 
After-school programs* have a definite role to play in helping 
avoid or resolve some of these situations. "Children five to 
fourteen face some* of * the following problems: alcoholism/ drug 
ttse and addiction, juvenile running away, * obesity, juvenile 
^delinquency, adolescent pregnancy, and the decreasing numbers 
of adults at 'home with school-age children before and after 
school. - . 

Drinking can be a serious problem among preteens. 
Authorities believe -that the use df alcohol is now spreading 
down. to school children ^ "the lower. grades. A special study, • 
conducted by the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- • 
holism on dr inki ng by ^adolescents estimates that over a million 
boys -and girls between the ages of twelve and seventeen may s , 
have serious, problems, related to drinking.* ."Eyen.^mong chilV 
dreia from nine to eleven' years of age-, drinking problems are" 
becoming more visible." 2 \ In New'Yofck/ The National Cousgil on 

Alcoholism reported increased requests from junior high PTA's 

^ ,^____ < 

i • *. 

Dav^d Behrens, "Teenage Drinking," News day , December 11, 1973, 
p. 10A. — , ' . «' 

* Carol Kimmel, "PTA Page,." Parent^- , p. 57.- 



for speakers on -the danger of^r-inking,'. A director o**a given 
youth agency reported, "A lot moreJcids seem to >' getting 
drunk more often ana at a younger /ge.-even at^." 1 « % [ 
Drug use and misuse has'-spread Ta>ialy in k downward; 
fashion in our society from adults .to college and secondary ' • 
school. age students- to •elementary school, children. Research ' 
aas reported that, it is no longer-possible* for adults to deny-' 
Ae existence of drug problems on the elemental school level! 
Ittempts to determine^ exact ; age of the'onset.of drug use * 
In elementary school -children have been limited ; However,- the' 
>range County (Calif ornia) Department of S Education has found' ■ . 
:h*t .the average age of the initial recreational drug use was 
•etween nine and eleven years. It has been, reported ' that ' 
fren fourth', fifth-,, and six graders in one s*choo~l system were ' 
sked what drugs were available for p^h^at^ their school 
arij|^a; amphetamines, barbiturates, and heroin .were cited • 
ost™onently and cited in that order. 2 \ " ' „ . 

, • • ' Another alarming phenomenon facing schobf age chil- 
ren is that of juvenile runaways. It 'has" been reported that ' , 
ore than half of all runaways are girlV The averse age -for \ 
leeing youths is declining, steadily,- and in .New' York- City, 
3 percent of* recent runaways were .found to be. in the eleven .\ 
% fourteen age bracket. According to FBI statistics, increasing 

■ ' ,» ' ' ' ■ • » i 

"The Latest Teen Drug.- Alcohol/' Newsweejc . Harch 1973, p. 68% 



'aumbers of eleven* ano\ tw^ lve^year-olds have "brought jthe aver- 
age age down to thirtejfcn or fourteen.* 

Overexgasttfe to television is a common problem which 
school-age children experience. Ms. ^Margaret B, Cline, the* 
previous director of an after-school program (Plowshares, New- 
ton, Massachusetts), ^reports that one of the prirpa'fy reasons 
that parent? identified for wanting to sends. their children to' 
an af ter-*school vprogram was, to prevent" children from' r'exnaifc- 
ing at home and watching television, every day, all afternoon. 
Us. Cline and others believe- that television watching 'leads to 

¥ decrease inT physical activities and £s not intellectually 

* ~ • f — 2 
stimulating if watched for several, hour? daily. 4 D*. Robert 

Liabert,* Professor of Psycho ldgy at the State/Utiiversity of \ 

Netf York, noted that "children in the primary gradfes were fountf 

to watch between fifteen and' /twenty-£4ye hours a week, older 

children about twenty-five^hours, and high school students 

watched over an hour* more each day than t^iose in stridor Thigh." 

By the* time a child finishes high sdhool, he has spent about 

15,<000 hours in front of the set and 12,000- hours in the class- 

room, vut another way, bjr the time a' young .person reaches age" 

18* shevHas s£ent two full years jc)f" het life" watching televi- ~ 

sion. 3 

. Mary Stott Welch, -^The New Runaways-," McCalls. , November 1974, 
*p., 51. * >-. 

Personal. Conversation, Joan Bergs trom' and Margaret 3. Cline' 
on December 12,. 1976. • T 

3 Robert M. ILiebert, John- M. Neale',, Em&y tf. Davidson, The* 
Early Window (New York: Per^aaon- Press Ipc, 19'73), p.-T/ 
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( ^ . Another primary concern is how children are affected 

. . -by the preponderance of violence in television programs,' In 'his 

• s*ldy of ♦'Television' in the Af temooR Hours," Dr. Barcus found 
„ that six out of -ten stories in the programs; he monitored con. 

tained some observable act of violence, and three in ten were 

"saturated" with it. 1 Violence 'perpetrated' Iwitn' weapons was 

the most common type, and was most frequently directed against-' 

other humans, especially in- cartoon domedies.^ .This raises "ser^ 

^ ious questions about how children react to what they see. " 

Dr. George Gerbner, and Dr. Larry Gross of tie .University of 

Pennsylvania's Annenberg School have conducted annual "Violence 

.Profiles" which measures "trends in network television drama 

and viewer conceptions of reality." They found that: 

• -. ....heavy -viewers significantly overestimated . 

' - ££ e .r e3 ^ enc . of 'violence and danger in. the world. 

TBeir heigntened sense of fear and ; mis trust is 
/' „ manifested in their typically more apprehensive » ■ 
. -responses to questions about their own personal '* 
safety,, about crime and law enforcement, and 
about trust in other people. 2 

•• ..- A further concern that' ; arises\when- considering- "the 

amount of time a- child spends watching television is that all 

too often this occurs at the expense of other forms of activity. 

• A child who watches 25-30 hours a week, forms a passive partner- 

./ ship with the tube that often precludes his doing, more produc- - 
tive .things such as reading, writing, listening to music, or " 4 
interacting with other^children and' adult^JThe TV may provide 

1 Ib£d .. pp.' 19-20. 
2' • / * 

George Gerbner, Larry Gross, Violence Profile No 7- Trend* 
in l^ork Te evision Drama anQ^j ^g^-J n^fc 

fefStc 7 nif, b ' =±Z& (Philadelphia.- An nenberg School at Comaunic a- 
. tions, university , of Pennsylvania , 1976) , p . 9 , - <-°*raunica 

eric. . ./ ' v . "37. .; 
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fc»«nc enterJainBei.c but what does le do . _/ ' ■ • 

. * - -> - sir:::- 

ter, Tufts lie* fwi , ~ ***** Stem Nutrition Cen- 

' 3 ** e * England Medical Cent--,- « ^ • .- 

reported ^ ^ -JZZZZ T"*^ 
There' are ^ ety of fKc ? ige CM "«° 

. weal, which contribute to obesity in a oh ,•' 

«o«Ul eating babite, f ^ ly " ' " f °° d 

aotivatif,; , ' ; P e «ou|lic7 characteristics 

motivation, emotional disM^v,.. * 

nai disturbances and. Psychologica^S=to rs ' 
Because obesity can be and potent!*,, ' < 
serious probien ta . tne schooi-age cM d T " * 

should address this issue P ^ SCh °' 01 P?08r ™ 

■ ~ tbat cniidren a ? Sh0U " " " ' 

' snacks , actil 0 1 8 ° f -tritious . 

«. action oriented physical sports ar. .„ • ' 
positive peer, inters , ' «=°»raged and 

P.^interaction is encouraged and nurture . 
more (fefa^uj wxxured. For a 

^tailed report^ Obesity- and School A~ Child / 
to Appendix' H ' Children refer 

v iV V . ' . . : • • . •■ 

The Problem oMelinquencv in .'rfw, i" " 

, , quency in school-age children' is 



\ 
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receiving increasing recognition. If the present trends con- 
tinue, one out of every nine youngsters will appear before a 

■ juvenile court before the (age of eighteen. The humber of youths* 
arrested for murder, robbery, rape and assaqlt, while still 

•small in absolute numbers , has leaped 254 percent since 1960. 

In a stt&y done by Glueck and Glxfeck (1950, 1968) it was ^reported 

that delinquency in boys begins at a younger jige than perhaps . 

many people realize. Delinquent, misbehavior was first noted at 

„ . an average^age of eight years > (See Tablet 1) and the average age 

2 

for the boy's first court conviction was 12.5 years.* 

.Table l 3 *y 
Age at bnset of Misbehavior of 500 Juvenile Delinquents* 

- Delinquents % 

AGE 

Under 5 years* 
5-7 years 
. 8-10 years 
: 11-13 years 
14-16 years 

TOTAL* - 

f M. - 8.35 years ■ 
S.D.--' + 2.39 years 

*Rep*Inted by permission of the Harvard University Press 

Vaughan and*Bra2elton, op . cit . » p. 24, 

2 « 
Hershel Thornburg, Preadolescent Development (Tucson/ Arizona; 

University of Arizona fress, 1974;, p. 230. 

3 Jv, . _ > 
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these figures ~give no indication ^of "the types of 
behavior which are' classified as delinquent The term "delin- , 
quent" is used to refer to' cfiildren who 'violate any law or ordi- 
nance, are habitually truant from school; ar$ >bs<ent f without' ' 
consent from their homes or places of residence, are incorrigi- 
b le. or beyond c6jitrol; of parents guardians *pr teachers; smoke . 
cigarettes; use drugs or intoxicating .liquors;' or c are* disorderly 

and act in.ways-yhich may be harmful to themselves <pr others.. 

/ r , * / ^ r * 

The relative -seriousness' of ea^h of these behaviors is subject 

• : \ • - ' -» \ 

to interpretation and the frequency and'persistence^of the 

child's behavior- must be taken 'into account. 

Evidence regarding the-?f actors ^contribixtii}g- to the.. 

school- age child's delinquency are inconclusive:.-*^ 

There .seems $o be nearly as miany* "causes" 
^ o f? juvenile delinquency ■ as there are • 
^■"Qtiividtxals who have studied the problem^ , </* 
^ * * Delinquency .has been attributed to bad * ^ 

, cpmpanione^adolescent instability, .men* 
tal conflicts/ extreme social ' suggest^ * 
bility,* early sct .experience, love or a 
adventure, motion -pictures, school prob^ ^ 
tor * lems, poor* recreation, excessive street 

*\ | life, sudden impulses , bad habits, ^>oor 

physical structure,- ill health, ' or ^txe-r r 
mature 'puberty.*'" Yet. most children nadf 
experienced one cgr more of these "causes" 
• and. have never become officially delin- 
' \. ,quent.2 ^ . . ^ 

lk ■• Given the rang* of Behaviors^tfi which the term' 
"delinquent" may* refer and the. conflicting information regard* 
ing the, etiology of delinquency',., "answers" to the 'problem are 

Clyde B. Vedder; / Juvenile Offenders (Springfield, -Illinois'.' 
Charles Thomas -Publishing Co., VftVfi p g . 6. v^/ 

* ' ' ' ' ' ' § 

2 Ib'id'.. 'p. 9.' / 0 > 




difficult to produce. Although, it is evident that delinquency 

in school-age children is an issue which warrants attention/ it 

. is difficult; to prescribe a. given program* which will serve a ■ 

preventive o;r rehabilitative function, A range of different • 

. types of programs must be developed where the center personnel 

^ take a "gre^c responsibility as models for the children as well 

as for the attitudes which they express and which the children' 

will adopt* as their own.;"*. • 

Adolescent pregnancy can be identified as another 

possible problem area for the school-age child. The extent of 
• • * *« 

the problem can be summarized as follows: * * *> 

^ -- Mt The only ^increase in birth rates in 1975. 
. _ was for girls aged '10 through '14, who 

-accounted for 12,642 births - only .4 per- 
• cent of "all births that year. An estimated m 
v '87 percent of those births were 'illegitimate 1 
'a center spokesman said,"? 



(, 



—One *out' of every ten adolescent girls will 
give Birth to a baby before the. age of 

• eighteen. Although approximately 60 per- 
cent of the girls are^'married by the time 
the babies 'are born, many of the children 
were conceive^ out of wedlock, 3 



Judith Bender and others, The* Hours Between : Community 
Response to School Age ; Child Cfre^ (Baltimore > Maryland: 
MaryjLanH 4-£ Cannttttae, Inc., 1?75) , -p\ '31. " \ 

* * • * . 

^•Record 14.2Z.of U.S* births were*illegitimate 5 in. 1975". The 
Boston 'Globe , January 1, 197*,, p. 2. ' * """"""" 

Dorothy Huntington,, tf Leaming fronts Infants and Families," 
Journal for the Association of the Care 'of Children in Hospi- 
tals ., p..~7T - ^ ' 
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—Each-year adolescent mothers eave birth to 
' more than 600,000 babies K l 

.; --The only group of women for whom the birth 
rate is rising v is the\roup . of adolescent . 
women -from- ten" to fourteen years of age, 2 

— The birth rate per thousand is higher for 

girls .fifteen to 'nineteen years of age than 
. for women thirty to thirty- four years of 
age.- 3 i . . 
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Although all of chese statistics dp' n^ specifically 
relate to the, school-age child as identified in the study, they 
do clearly indicate that some , girls become, mothers at an early 
age. Research Studies -haye^ indicated that there are' education- 
al', health and social risks for girls who become mothers at" an 

* . ' 

early age. Also* the infants of adolescent parents are more' 
likely to be -pf emature and of low birth weight. • There is a 

- •* r ^* ter risk chac low b ^ rcl » weifrh*->inf ants will be either 

physically handicapped or 'mentally retarded.- 4 
As more mothers goto 

work, the number of adults in the home who can care for the 
' children decreases. The American family has been undergoing 

- . 

Dorothy -Hunting ton, /learning from Infants and Families > : 
Journal for -the Ass ociation of the Care of Children in Jlosui-' 
tals . , p. 7. ■ ' , . . \ . " ■ ., : — ; — - — 

2 ' t 

;. National Council of the Organizations for Children "arid Youth 
America's Children 1976 . Washington, D.C., P : 7. wucn, 

3 •' * * v 
x Huntington, - op. -cit ; . p. 7. 

4 ' ' • ' - • 

mi^ r v°Hu H °^ rd i ^gpggfa' T .f enage Pre gnancy and Parenthood ' . 
(New York: The Seaouj*- Press, AS 75), p. 74. — ~ — 

' - 
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rapid and radical' change. More specifically^ a familiar trend 

is that once a -child is old enough to go ta school his mother 

falters the labor force. As of.March 1974,^ I5\ percent of married 

women with children from six to seventeen were engaged, in or 

seeking work. 1 Also there is a growing number of single-parent 

families and these mothers % are likely 1 to -be in the labor fo?ce; 

approximately 67 percent 'of single parlnt working mothers have'. 

2 

school-age children, * 9 / 

Som$ potential problems faced by school-age children 
.have been described -briefly above/ Many of these situations- 
and problems can be eliminated ^and or supported if children, 
ages five to fourteen have appropriate recreational facilities . / ^ 
with caring and understanding supervisory personnel/ Such 
• facilities can also be reassuring to parents who often cannot 
be at home early in the morning and late in .the afternoon. 
- ■ Obviously, when children are left unattended, it is more likely 
that they will experience such difficulties as' those identified. 
' Also programs can be planned to consider some of these poten- * 
tial problems and if % appropriate plans are made with- the fami- 
.lies, school-age children and their parents can be provided. , 
.with information which could assist them in understanding 
some of the risks associated with' drinking, drug abuse and ^ 
misuse, overeating watching television for long hours and ' ^ 
. , • other areas. * 

■Victor C; Vaughan, and T. Berry Brazelton (eds.). The Family 
- — Can It Be 3aved ? (Chicago: Year Book Medical Publishers, "* 
inc. 197b), p. 4. 

O 2 Ibid- . . p.- 5. A 



17. * SERVICES tO BE DELIVERED AND STANDARDS TO BE MET 'BY 
PROGRAMS. SERVING SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN 

Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements cover a 
broad range of programs of varying sizes and locations serving 
. populations vith differing needs. In order for those require-- 
ments to' be applied in a . constructive and meaningful way, 
standards must be measurable and attainable. 

Because current standards are considered by some to 
be too strict as 'well as ; too vague, an alternative framework 
for presenting requirements might be' appropriate. Baseline 
or minimum, program, regulations could be established below 
• which no program could' operate and "receive federal funds. At ' 
the same time, optimal goal standards^ could be identified in 
order to 'give' direction and to 'provide an incentive for 
moving beyond the minimum regulations. „ 

This paper will address issues .which need $o be' 
addressed in establishing program .regulations and goal, stan- 
dards.' In addressing a number of issues we have made\some ' ""• 
recoranendatiohs and they will need to be" refined. • We realize 
that a final statement on federal -requirements would have to - " 
involve more appropriate representatives . 

* ■ • Issues which will be addressed include* 

A. . Day Care Facilities ' . * 

B. Staffing • • 
' C. ■ Educational Services ' ' 

D. "Health Services 

v " E. Social- Services * • \* 

( F. Nutritional. Services 

* G. Parent Involvement ' 

H. Legal Liability of Day Care Providers 

^ AA - ' - 



A - . "ay Care FfecUleUa 

Racommendations - The FIBCR should mandate thai pro- ' 
■ grams-for .school-ag, children comply with local ^ V ; ' 

h-ltn; fire safety, zoning, ^ ^ ■ 

. in ».t states zoning and licensing standards' for after-school' 
programs are based on preschool and da* car. standards, atten- 
. tion must- be given^o developing flexible zoning and building' ' 
.tandards for after -school programs without 'sacrificing safety ' 
«d appropriate space. A minimum , pae e requirement ^ takes ' 
into account the child's need for space in which to play. W - ' 
«c and have privSc^muac be established. Spacial requirements , 
, **t be established for program which serve „ a pUc. simply • 
to -touch base" before going to other -activities . Suggestion, - 
regarding the variety of physical' settings which my ^..^ 
gram, for school-age' children and guideline, regarding the ■ 
Program's location within the cc-nity and the orgauiza^on .of ■ 
indoor and outdoor space should be included. 



Given, the documented number of school-aiT" 
children who need care before or after .chool Csee the section ' 
«tttled Population of School-Age Children"), it i, . 5seatial '; 
that prog»m, be housed in a variety of physical settings, all ' 
of which are in compliance with state and local health', fir, 
»f.ty, zoning, and licensing requirement,. Studies „usj be ' ' 
<ion« regarding minima. s p ac , requires md ^ 
which may affect the minimum amount nf ,p. e . £o be ^ ed ( , ' ■ 
the organization of space, ^trainingT.vailability of'" ' 
indoor/outdoor space, and the nature of the program) . . m some' ' ' 
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communities where school-age' programs'' are located in public 
. buildings they do not have to comply with the state day • care j ^ 

zoning and licensing standards. Therefore -the utilization of. 
•< public, school facilities of ten has significant advantages 
. observed for example in Brookline, Massachusetts . Program f acil- 
, ities can'be located in: day care centers, family daycare 

homes, public schools, TMCA's or YWCA 1 s , Boys' Clubs, Churches ; 

•community centers, adapted storefronts, and local recreational 

facilities on public transportation lines, sp that , the program. 

is not isolated from the community and children can make 'use - 

of libraries and community activities and can interact yith or 

observe adults dbing^ their daily work, 

; " Transportation turned out to be a very important 
dimension of cape^for school age children. 

•Where it was provided regularly its provision 
became a large part of the -operating bu4get, a 
sox2fcce of continued headaches, .and an -opportun- 

■ £ty£o provide considerable variety and etarich- 
ment.- * Where it was not offered, children were 
often confined to the same physical location v . 
week after week and sometimes ye*r after year • 
. . Many of the experiences which we take for * 

.granted for school age children were -automatic 

...cally 'ruled out , in centers which ^ad found no 
way to get their children out into the broader 
community ,1 . N « 

< 

; If at all possible, ^pvironments for .schooi-age children should 
include 'both indoor and outdoor areas; Aftejr-school program 
staff should organize the physical space so that there are 
areas for ; >oth. individuals^ Af t$r identi- 

fying-some of the needs and interests of the group, areas should 

} Elizabeth Prescott and Cynthia Milich, School' s ( Out Ngrouo Day 
Care For' The School Age Child (Pasadena , . .Caiiromia : i'aciric 
' Oaks Press, 1974), p. IT! ' 
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be designed whicfi', facilitate their .involvement. 'The outdoor 
• space might be designed and 'used by the children as ah, "Adven 
ture Playground. "I'. .Indoor areas should' include' work surfaces 
and- storage and d&plaf "facilities . tost- materials should be 
readily accessible to the children so that they 'may work inde- 
. Pen4eacly and initiate their own activities. In addition, 
" .private areas could also be provided so that^ those ch£lHren_ 
^who want to can be alone, rest 'and relax when attending, the 
, before* or after-school program,. ' According to Prescott and 
Milich, ' *' 

. Good space provides for indoor - outdoor*^ 
- accessibility, so fhat choices are avail-- . 
*- fS*^^ children can^ decide whether to/be t 
. - 4$*ide_o_r_out. Go'od space includes soft- • 
• ' ness for comfort, insulated areas to pro- • ' 
. .tect from intrusion, and storage, so. that 
there are places tc* keep unusual equipment •' 
and plenty of supplies. Furthermore, a 
good program, even when it involves the 
most skilled adults,- does not occur- ia^a 
vacuum. It is. grounded and held together 
by good space where activities caft occur, 
and- by - objects t- the 'supplies and equips' 
■ ment whxen are essential to the adfcixigy.' 
These objects need .a place, called storage .. . 

v l th a P 111 ? 086 grow out of these 
kinds of spaces and learning to order and 
« .--control the- space to keep the taste going ' 
becomes another -dimension of complexity,- 
that of maintaining, .in cooperation with f , 
. . ..others, a workable living space. 2 



•fJ d !^^ t ^- F ^^ itie ^ Ub S ^ * 6c ^' Fo ™ 0 Sgaces? and Equipmen t 

fSr^yg, P u ers CNew York: ' Edq Sni55a nggiaa ub S: 

2 " 

Pres.cott and Milich, op/ cit. . p. 32." 



. B. Staffing ' ) 

I 

Recommendations — The -FIDGEt should mandate mini- 
* - . " \' ' 

'man staff - child ratios. Some that vere recammendedfby people 

we spoke to in the field established: one adult for every 

nine, to eleven children ages five to six; one adult for every 

ten to fourteen children ages six to nine; and one adult for 

every fifteen to .twenty children ages nine ^ce fourteen, 

\ These recommendations are not based on research data but - ' 
instead'; Represent ratios that were observed to, he^ feasible. 

- However the developmental needs 'of each age group were ' * 
reviewed, it was . generally , agreed that adequate staff .is 
.needed to structure and pita activities, and to allow school- 
age children the freedom to explore and experiment in and 
within, their environment. Child development' and early 
childhood educators we^e eager for us to propose a relatively* 
lower stajferatio.^ Some directors of programs, especially 
those of privately owned k centers have Reported that a lower 
staff -child ratio would not be practical. Whatever .ratios are 
established, they should be consistently. maintained throughout 
the day when Jfhe children are present and, volunteers should. 

.not be counted in the. tabulation of *taff'**chili ratios • We 

have obser*e& that counting voluxiteers^in the staff-Child 

ratios to he a problem, especially many^voltmteers ar4 no.t - 

able to work on a steady basis.- T1&*FIDCR should prbvide^day' . 

cart operators and provider^ with/* device for computing the 

^ - * ' \ « 

nttaber of staff necessary at any given time, given the- 

* * * • 

* m * 



' children's m^x^d ages. * "n^ ■ y 

In family day care homes no more than "six/ children-, 

' * ' * * • ' * 1 

ages, five tc\£p,urteen, should be cared for at any time (this J 

figure includes taW^rovider 1 s own children). % 

In order to provide scjiool-^ge children yith, diverse 

' . • • " ( , , . . 

recreational, creative and interactional 'experiences," male \fiid 

female, program staff members should have a variety of ex^erien- 

tial and educational backgrounds and interests. Center-based 

Jafter-school program staff should include at least one 

individual trained in one of the following /disciplines of 

education:* child study, human development, child ^iiealth, or' 

. other related disciplines. Other J£aff members migfc^' include 

'teachers, parents, day care aides, special. advisors , college 

students, nei^htarhood youth corps workers and*recreational\ 

aides. Individuals with specific skills or interests such a$ 

crafts, music, or " dancing or creative writing and storytelling 

are also*valuSble resources in programs for school-age' 

children. - ^ \ — • ' • 

Whenever possible 'the adults who work with school- 

age children should demonstrate: ' • . . 

* ^ * • * 

1, \The ability to provide* leadership and to set limits, 

in ways which help children to understand how social systems* ^ * 
work *and give thpa experience -witirxuthoritative but non- 
punitive models. \ 

2: The ability to -set up an environment .where children 
can learn skills which can £e developed later into both 
vocational 'interests and profitable leisure time activities. 
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3. As part? of the- above; thV>ability to„ generate a 
I climate where children can develop values" and serious 
ci annu tments . 

— ' • ' \ .■ * " 

' In-order, then, to train, individuals to deal 

•tently and resourcefully?, training programs for staff coord4^ 

natejl by the administering* agency ''might* be provided to larger . 

groups, of staff' Sobers employed. Jay several after-school 

programs, possibly working -in different program models. 

Faniiljr. day care providers who arejalso in need of training 

flight 'attend such" sessions and could' provide a different 

perspective in 'helping staff .members of .center base programs * A 

in traders tanding £he needs and interests of school-age • ' 

children. Staff with their diverse backgrounds must be f 

supported ^and educated about the special nefeds of -schpol-age-N^ 

children given', their developmental levels. * 

'k ' The "issue of family, groupings or mixed age grjorxp±na?' 

of children also influences "staffing. It was, observed that ^ 

when chiloren , f ^^n^L^x$ ages are together, the older children 

more n&turally^igwani to .care and assume responsibility for the 

younger 'Children^5K^s%an t be of ^great" .support to the staff 

and children. Xhi?..«ls?' ha'S implications for staffing and 

daily, programming in tgie- aftar-scnool program.-" .For*, example - 

at times' it is ttSjHug^riatt for a given group- of five- 

and six-year-old Vhilfren\to' be with, a gi*oup *of nine- "and. ten-. 

year-old children and/at ( other times it -is 'more appropriate 

. Prescott and Eaficby op. .cit. , pp.-, gft-100. • < ^ # 

J ■ .'. : 50 ' .■• • • 
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for children to remain withvtheir own age group. : " 

Programs need support in implementing, appropriate ' 
curriculum. activities for school age children. Activities. " 
that might he explained include some of the following 
experiences:, archaeological digs; basket weaving,' head. 'craft- 
ing- aquarium — creation and maintenance^ active games - 
baseball, football and b^miaton;^ ant farms - creation of - * 
them; art activities --using hasic paints, chalk and crayons; 
. special art activities ~ batik, paper mache and. tie-dye; 
babysitting school pets; backyard camping; hicycle riding; 
birdfeeding-bird -watching; block building -'unit and large 
construction; book writing and binding; candle making; card ■ 
. games; carpentry - wood construction; ceramics. 5 and fabric 
'design. 1 * > ' 

Maryland 5=C Committee, Inc. ^ .1975), pp. 18-22. ' ' 
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C. ' Educational Services 

Recommendation — The FIDCR should mandate that • 



^programs for school-age children: 



ri^S^S* J UC noC b * limic ed' to activi- 
^J^ch encompass S^idaace, drug and 
« education, personal hygiene Telica- 

Sl^fi 00 ^ 6 ^' ^fiopSent of social 
relations with peer.3 and adults, culthrki ' 
. «nmN,'«oii4 stipervisiou SS^Sf 1 . ! 
community resources and general recrJ- 
tional activities.*- »«« r *^recrea- ^ 

L' / '.^"-school Programs must allow and arrange for t 
' children the oppdrtunities interact with their "peers and- 

• with adults; have experiences which foster positive self-cou- 
cepts.and social awareness/ have opportunities to master skills, 
create with a- variety of media! and explore the environment- 

. «d have, opportunities to initiate and complete a task, -working 
with other- children or alone, with the help of teachers or ~ 
Independently. Each pf these experience's promotes the- child's 

• growth and learning, and they also promote his social, emotion- . 
•I.. Physical, and language development.. As: such, the 'focus of ' 
*V care ******* might .be entitled ^'developmental services" ' 
or "service which ensure the child 's optimal growth .and devel- 
opment." As stated by D, Bruce «ardner/y p re-adolesceat ch^' 
dr.n need much more ''than mere'supervisipn. They need chaHenfee ' 
stimulation^ resource material, 'ideas, people around tWwh'o ' 
know how. to listen, and aduirs with' whom to identify.' They' / 

talents and skills to de velop, energy tp-put to use,' and ' ' 

X* • * . j • 

ft-S^M^ 8 -' Pean «y^ania,' Deparnaent of ?ubl 
,—±i«£i5» vol. 6, No. 55, (October 16, 1976}, 
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huge reservoirs of creativity which need tapping/ 1 . 

In most py^grams for school-age children, 'activities 

. are planned to~ coincide with the. children 1 s interests and abil- 

0 » 

ities, past experiences ' (both at school and in the program), 
. and present experigfaces (at school and at home) . Opportunities- 
for interaction are an important part of before- and after- 
school programs, as are opportunities for. reflection and pri- < 

• vacy. . Elizabeth Prescott arid Cynthia Milicja observed numeroijs 
progress .for school-age* children and have identified those 
activities in which the children whom they observed were 
involved. During the majority of the children's time (65%) the ' ^ 
children were involved £n "Full* Range" activities (see Table 
2), Of this 65 percent, only-1 percent, of the -time was spent 

'.in studying as opposed to pliying sports arid games, doing arts 
and crafts, or dancing 'and singing. j 

When observational "data collected while* visiting j>ro- 

. * . ' ' - " ; 

! grams for school-age children were analyzed,- Prescott and Mil- 

? • * v * . 

. ich's bindings were confirmed. Over periods of time in several 
centers, chilcfcr'en ranging from approximately six to. ten years 
of age were observed participating in activities such as con- 

\, structing and playing in forts t creating with unstructured art 
materials, cooking nutritious' snacks', playing games such as 



i. • i - • 

D. Bruce Gardner, -"Day Care for School-Age Children A 
Linkage." Partial financial support for this project was pro- 
vided ^y the Office of - Child Development (Q.C.P..) and the • 
Office of Economic Opportunity- (O.E.O.) Grant No. H-9S07, , 
through Research for 'Better Schools, Ronald K. Parker princi- 
pal investigator, mimeographer paper, p. ii, 1970. 
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Monopoly and Scrabble, and spending time outdoors enga'ged in 
large muscle Activities . In reviewing t& daily schedules at 
each of these centers it was' evident that little or- no time was 
devoted specifically to Educational instruatidn; howe^r,* chil- 
dreh'were encouraged by- the staff to "do their homework and were 
supported in this taskf-^ f 

Table. 2 1 j * 



UC 



1267) . 

Out of Activity - 23% '> Limited Range » "12% 
Out of Activity " Limited Range » 

la transition ^ 8.0% Conversation 7.0% 



Horsing around 
Self -cafe 
Watching 
Restriction 4 
Other • 



V 

ft 9 



U.tt Reading 
s 4r(fl Eating 
2.0% . Listening 
2.07. ' Watching TV 
3.07. 1 



1 



23. 0Z^ 



Full Range - 65% 

Full Range * 

Sports ■ 18.0%^ 
2'. 01 Arts & Crafts 11 .'o* 
1.0% Games'. 10. 
1.0% 'Dramatic Play .9.0% 
1.0% • Exploring^ 7.0%*' 
.12.0% '. Doing Work k '5.0%. 

Cons true tion - 4 . 0% ; 
, .Music, dance "^1.0% 



..'ox 

1.0% 



,1 




1 



Academic , 
Homework 



1.0% 
65*0% 



In some programs special tutorial programs or "thinking- skills 

9 # 



Prescotfc and Milieh, op . c'it . , p. 26. . 

* . 



t t 




1 programs ' have been ■ designed as an integral part of the aftef- 
. school program. The Thinking Skills Program, as^reported by 
'r Sunley^ is specifically suited" to' the needjs of the individual. 
' children "served., 1 ChUaren play games and participate in" acti- 
vities which are sequenced according to their difficulty and 
which are designed based. on .their needs and abilities. Through. * 
opportunities to apply the cognitive, motor, and communication- 
skills which they have learned, children experience- success and*. 
>. are involved in group experiences. The Thinking Skills Program 
. was conducted two days a week in. conjunction with an after*- 
school program for kindergarten, first-, second-- and third- 
grade, children. Other programs for school -age children- have / 
similar program components,. ^ 
Comprehensive after-school programs ban be developed 
. by coordinating services and programs for children such as 
recreation programs, arts and crafts programs athletic pro- 
grams,' Boy and Girl Scouts,, and boys' and girls '■ clubs, 2 

Some programs for school-age children also provide ) * 

• opportunities to use recreational facilities -such^as swimming 
pools, basketball courts, baseball fields, and gymnastic facili- y 
v ties, and cpnrzxunity resources such as libraries K ot media ceii- k ' 
ters. In some cases children check in with one of the after- 
school staff members, then leave to go to their '^activity ses- 
sion. Afr other programs., children do not 'come to the center •„ 5- 
until tile activity session is over. ■ ' # 

• I ;" ^ - — — 1 " 

R. Sunley, "Thinking Skills as .a Goal in an After-School Pro- 
gram," Children , Vol. 18, No. 5 (May-June, 1971), pp. 90-94. 

Gardner, - op. cit. . p. 4. , - 
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J The practice of "checking, in" is an issue which merits 

consideration. While program flexibility is- important, and~may. 
.promo teethe .children's growth anti learning , programs for school 
age children must consider issues^ such as 'liability insurance, 
thefcxe^y of the. children and. the individuals who 'have primary 
responsibility "fpr them. ■ .'",,* 



/ 
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D. Health. Services- 
* •• Recommendation —'The FIDCR should "mandate that 
air programs for .school age children require health examinations 
for - children before .enrollment in the program; Each program 
must have written plans regarding steps jo be taken in case of ^ 
health emergencies. Personal health files,- kept at the program 
site, should be maintained on each child and each should include - 
emergency or medical release forms which have been, signed by 
each child's parent (a) or ^guardian(s) .■ "At least one member of . 
the day care staff should be familiar with how to , deal with . . . 
injuries that require first aid. ' A standard ^Lrst- aid^et-up 
"should be available." 1 • • , \ 

" ^ -■ : ^In addition ,~ the FIDCR should mandate that each • • 
day care program have an. up-to-date list of available' community 
medical resources. This resource list should be used»by staff 
^members in helping parents to locate and obtain appropriate 
health- services. 'TJbere treatment for significant health and 
dental problems is indicated, the administering agency" must 
offer "... specific assistance in obtaining such service, if 

parents desire,* but are unable to secure -such services for 

r ' " ' - * • . 

themselves." . " . 

la order to> promote and enhance the schdol-age 
' child's optimal growth" and development, -day care providers must * 
be aware of the range and. types of . health problems^ which may be 

' : — •■ " : ' — : \ . 

1 Donald J. Cohen, M.D. et., al., Eds ..- ■ Serving School Age Chil- 
dren , DHEW 1 Publication No.. (OCD) 72-34 (Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 35. 

2 Department of Health, -Education -and Welfare,' Federal Day Care, 
Requirements ; June- 19; 1972, Draft, p'.^39*. ; ; 
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. present or to which. school-age children may be susceptible; 
"See Appendix J for a list of health problems experienced by . ' 
school-age children. It is important, however, ^hat educators 
social service workers, and government representatives • do not 
! respond to this need 'by mandating or attempting to deliver 
health services .as part of the after-school program. It:, is 
extremely difficult to -provide comprehensive services uiing 
.such a model. Generally, resulting services are fragmented, 
. impersonal and' crisis oriented. "The delays ,. gaps , dt/plica-* 
' tions, and diffused responsibilities which characterize frag- 
mented care are expensive, Inefficient,, and sometimes hazard- 



m.a "1* 

ous . 




> \ * A<^PPl!»a^-Children = need^ 
comprehensive and coordinated care. " The child' must receive 
ongoing health care In which screening has not been "splintered- 
from diftgnosis, diagnosis from treatment, and screening., diag-^ 
nosis and treatment from the continuity of a medicai home" (our 
emphasis),. 2 The term' "medical home" has been used, by Dr. James 
R. Hughes and his colleagues to refer to the primary health 
care provider who is ultimately responsible for the child's 
physical well-being. 1 \ ' 

After realizing the , importance of coordinated rather 
than fragmented services, it becomes obvious that after-school * 

IfiTiV 2-n Hug ^ S -' M - D, ' ?° ber H Grayson, M.D;, and Frank C. 
Styles, M.D. Tragmentation of Care and The Medical Home," 

^ n ^SoJ :L0 ?7 ( S np ? 1 f Sh c! pa S er ?^' be obc ained from Dr. .James 
R. Hughes, 27 Mechanic St., Norwich, .Vt., 05055.), p. 1. 

2 , tJJ . , . v 



programs cannot* provide comprehensive health care and so should 
not become involved in providing services*. The role'o$ the day 
care staff members is, however, 'essential 4n ensuing the child 
health. Program staff members are principle advocates for the 
child's health rather than providers of -health care. Teachers 
and, other day care staff members are in the position to provide 
insightful information regarding, the child's overall health and 
nutrition. Without realizing it, they may be aware of health 
problems' or ..behaviors whichy-may^be^symptomatic of health prob- 
lems. Teachers should make efforts to be aware of the person- 
alities and behavior patterns of each of the children. They 
should note -changes in the individual child's behavior, energy* 
level, or appetite. ^These perceptions and observations, should 
be sfeared\with the child's parents, classroom teacher, and 
■ physician v P 

Also as part of 'their advocacy role, programs should 
continue to require that children have health^ examinations : 
{^eluding both medicai and dental examination^? prior to the 
beginning bf^each, year in the program. "Dental caries are the' 
most common medical problem for children and youth from low 
income families , especially in communities where' the water~is 
not fluoridated."* If such a rule' is strictly enforced, most 
parents- w£ll take' responsibility for making health care arrange- 
ments. Other parents may require information regarding commun- 
ity resources ^as well as. encouragement to obtain services. It 

I 

v Cohen, ^ op, cit. „ p. 34, 



is important that parents continue ' to have primary^respons,ibil- ' 
ity for seeing that their children's health' needs are met. 

Written plans must be developed, which outline the 
procedures in providing children with care while they are attend* 
ing the after-school program. The staff in each program should 
be assisted by a health care consultant; or through technical 
assistance provided by the Federal government 'to develop a f or- ^ 
mat to follow in times of health emergency, ' . m 

Programs for school-age children should have health 

forms and ' emergency release forms which have been completed and 

signed tjy the child* s parent (s) or guardian (s) on file for each 

V* . * \ * >• ; 

child in conjunction with the * family* physician of primary health- 

care provider. Such forms ,sfag(xld 'on^y request information ; • 
which is needed to better understand the child! in the after- 
school pr o gram; See Appendix H for a sample health form devel- 
oped by Dr. derald Hass for the Shady Hill School* in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. This sample form ^ should be evaluated as it 'is *< « 
possible that more detailed information regarding the child 1 s 
health and dental background and needs shduld be encouraged.- 
It has been suggested that* the FXDCR outline a* set of stan- 
dardized medical forms that could be used by programs for 
school-age children as* a system £or collecting health informa- * 
tion. A form similar to the "Cumulative Child Health Record"* 
could be developed r or this .form could be adapted so it is more 
appropriate for school-age children. 

1 A. Frederick North, Jr., M.D . , Health Services; A Suide for 
Project Directors and- Heal sh Personnel , DH£W Publication No. ) 
(OCb; 73-12 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office , 
Reprinted 1972), p. 47. • . • 
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It ^could also be recommended that programs for 

. school-age .children address health care, hygiene, and nutri-.' 

/■tional is^oes with the children, r < 

When health education touches on areas * \ 
- like's'es and drugs, it is important' that ? 
.there be complete agreement between par- 
~3 ents, the conmrifcity, and the day care 

program, .The day bare program must be ' 
sensitive to the principles and pttfetices 
of *$he. community and families <and the t 
• j c ur r i culum of- the schools; 1 

This program component* could represent the joint efforts of 

J 1 * 

program staff members, parents, representatives of the schools 
in which the children are enrolled*, "and community members. 

Many of the potential problems identified in section 

V V 
III C can be the .basis for informational* programs developed by 

the parents, communities, and after-school programs. The fed- 
eral government might assist in this area by pfoviliing assist- t 

ance in the form of printed materials containing information 

* v ^ 

for use by professionals and parents in designing programs 
dealing with 'the problems identified, , 



Cohen, op . cit . , p, 36, 
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E. Social Services • t V, 

Recommendation — ' The FIDCR should state that." 
the responsibility of providing social services to school-age * 
^children and their; famflie* he shared by members o'f the pro- . 
gram staff an* the administering agency. Program staff 
members are. responsible for maintaining ongoing 'communication « 
with parent's aid ^or ref erring parents to community resources - 
in the event that additional .services are uecess'ary. The 
afldministering agency is responsible for providing to program 

0 

staff members a listing of community $uppor£ and social* 
service agencies and >gr"oviding or sponsoring an in-service 
training program .for program staff concerning their social * 
.service function. 



.The primary advocacy responsibility * and role v ^ 
of' program, staff members is to communicate .with parents oil an 
ongoing basis. ' By listening to parents' co/cems and by 
providing them with information regarding their children's ^ 
behavior and interests, staff members may jjromote the' parents' 
understanding .of -their child: This process may begin during 
* the intake procedure. A% this time', "the program staff learns 
how to contact the parents, what, the parents' style of 
communication is, and about what sorts, of things the parents' 
want to be kept informed. " 

Ongoing communication between staff members and the 
child's classroom teachers is essential. When information is 
shared, all concerned individuals work together to ensure the 

child's optimal growth^ • ^> 

^ohen, 0£. • ci£. , p. 33, * 
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Of course the issue of confidentiality cannQt be 
overlooked." In order for the child f s classroom teachers 
and the after-school staff to engage in. such discussions 

♦vthe written consent of the parfents must be obtained. In the 
.after-scjiool programs in Brookline, Massachusetts^it^w^ 

■ reported that a system has been devised for, securing 
'parental consent in specific cases, A secure system must 
be established so that no children are tracked inappropriately 
and unwarranted- prejudices allowed -to develop. 

In crisis situations , untrained^and' inexperienced 
staff meiabers should not'be expected to pVqvide intervention. 

Instead, they should have__ac£es_s_JtoJrespTjrce-listings ^r 

should consult with, an individual at the administering agency 

wjho has been identified as a social services consultant, 

* * ( 

. Social; services available through the schools . should not be 

forgotten. . 

Given ,the lack of sociaa service training or 

experience of many after-school program staff members, 

sv - 2 — * / 

tr ainin g sessions for program, .staff should* be held and problem 

areas; communicative techniques, and available resources 
* should be reviewed. Funding for these training sessions is 

an issue which must be addressed since, given -the r,ei mb u^gr 
" ment rates, t staff members of many programs may be unable to 

participate if fees must be paid. . 1 • ' A . *, 
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f\ ' Nutritional Services 



. Recommendation" — The FOCR should mandate that 

* z . . .. ' 

6 

programs for sc&ool-age children plan for and provide nutri- ■ 
tionally adequate meals ,and appropriately scheduled snacks* to 
all children in care. Each prqgram should plan its nutrition 
program to complement fand supplement the .child* 1 s dietjkt home ■ 
and in school; the daily nutritional nieds of the ciiildren 
should be^met and not exceeded. Whenever' possible, nutrition- 
ists, physicians, or health practitioners .should ie consulted ' 
in developing* the program's Institutional plans; * 

Children from five to* fourteen years of* k . 
.age who are enrolled in extended day orj^ore- or "after- school 
programs may be eating At home, in school, - and at th£ day care 

/program. Unless efforts are : .made by program staff members to 
determine the** child's total food intake, children in this popu- 
lation are at risk of malnutrition or overnutrition due to the. 
number of potential soured of food. Parents and school per- 
sonnel should be contacted regarding the child's daily diet and 
food -preference.- Nutritional programs should be planned to * 
please phe eaters' cultural and personal 'tastes. 

. With supervision the children and ybuthmay be* - 
involved in prigaring some of their own meals and snacks. 

«% Teaching about food. preparation can >e integrated into the 
.nutritional plan.* ' 



* Cohens op . cit. , p. 37\ 
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■ It is important in- planning nutritious snacks and *. 
meals i7x school- age. children to consider the numbef of hours 
.tha^the children are L care, the,child's daily food intake . 
at home' and in school and the child's overall nutritional ^ 
needs: Generally, '.'at least one nutritious meal is. offered . . 
to. each' child in care for N five hours or more and two nutri- 
tious ^neals to -each* child in care nine hours or more. A whole- ^ 
some snj^k is offered between breakfast and: lunch and between" 
lunch' and* dinned If a child is in the facility when a meal ^ 
or snack la served, the child is offered the meal irrespective 
of how long he is in the facility for daycare." 

* Programs for school-age children- should consider and 
make use of reference materials and services available tntough : 
the School .Lunch, Program, the School Breakfast Program^ the 
Special Food Service Program for Children, and the Specia^Milk 
v Program.# Surplus or commodity foods are available to the pro- 
gram that apply to ,t*t Department of Agriculture.' The nutri- ^ 
^ tional component of some oxoer^ns. for school-a*e children will 
include breakfasT and" afternoon snack^ in other programs the 
nutritional service' wj.ll' provide lunch and afternaon snack. ^ 
Program operators' should be encouraged to research the avail- . 

* . & * < * , 

abilit^pf funds through such programs.. * . ^ . 

* ■' ..' -'For additional .information regarding the School 
•Lunch Program, School Breakfast' Program, the Special' Food Ser- 
vice Program for Children; and the Special Milk Program, . ' 
refer tjo AfcPendiafel. . 



ZZTZ Health. Ed^ttc< and Welfare, Federal Day Care 
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G. Parent Involvement - 

Recommendation — Plans and requirements for 
parent involvement in after-schobl programs, have to be deter- 
mined. This, is ^component area \n which the FIDCR could * 
develop some minianum regulations and goal standards for tlLe * 
development g^Tst^ndayds and their implementation. Parent 
involvement is acknowledged- b^jcenters, educatorsT 1 and' state < 
and federal administrations to life an imoortant aspect of the 
after-school prfigram. However, it is also true that in many 
discussions of the role* of pareijts in the operation of their 
children 1 s centers, that there is often a discrepancy between 
the theory that it %& desirable to have maximum* -parent involve- 
ment and the ability to implement this <go£l^ . " 

With such an" important component -the FIDCR should ^ ^ 
consider developing plans to work with individual states anjl-^ 
to provide the appropriate state people with resources and ' 
information concerning the roles and rigfctj of parents,. States 
cpuld then work with individual agencies rand program^to deter- 
mine' a plan for the involvement of parents . Local' programs 

.'could be helped to meet minimum regulation .afi^gcal standards 
through 'technical .assistance 'efforts perhaps from state" * . u 
organizations . - 

Whether it be at the federal or estate level a proper 

■ goal of protecting and encouraging the rights of! parentis ^n- . 
after-school program. policy is necessary. ' . . 



In tfee process of visiting various after^ 

. . * «• • > 

school programs; /staff and parents reported that they believed 
- that parental involvement is an important aspect of the pro- 
gram. They also s.tated that they thought that federal guide- 
lines could be developed which could assist states. A number" 
of options had to be availah^e within each state* so that > given ' 
programs could develop innovative ways for supporting ■ and 
/ involving- parents and community groups . In the programs that 
were visited most'of the parents were involved in outside work 
for a minimum of five to^s is hours a day. Obviously this ^ 
influenced the time and energy these^parents 'might be able to 
contribute to an after-school program. It was also argued that ® 
a plan -for parent involvement in a -'center-based /program would 
probably not be 'an^p^ropriate plan for a family day care pro-^ 

Since the area of parent involvement is one about 

fcbich various individuals have strong feelings and beliefs, a > ' 

* *.* * 

paper has been written -which takes into account this issue. 

*It also addresses the, realities, of involving parents in after-; 

* ■ ■ ' ■ 

schodl programs. .The resource paper written by Mickey Seltzer; 

• addresses . the following issues: Models -of Parent Involvement 

'for After-SchodL Programs. Purposes of Parent Invblvimerit, * 

Suggested Areas of - Parent Involvement, the Possible Role of the 

State in Involving Parents, and Monitoring and Contract Compli- 



ance. 



Prepared by Mtckey Mltwr, 4-Committee Human Relations /Youth 
Resources' Commission, 276 Washington Street, Brookline, ftassft- 
chusetts.. ' r . s . * • . 
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The question -arises as to what actually constitutes 
good parent involvement. Does it mean that' parents are to be 
^ in the classroom on a regular basis -to observe and to help 
' 'With the children? Or should parents have. the power to make 
"decisis** on staffing and program design, or policies' which 
. affect staff and parents? ■ Should parents be asked to take or 
share the responsibility of proposal writing, budget prepara- 
tion, and dealings with state licensing requirements?-; Some 
center administrators, Simultaneously preparing glowing sec- 
- tions on parent^ involvement in their proposals for federal 
funds, maintain that parents should not be given the access to 
the inner workings of the.ojnter their children attend, that 
the day-to-day decision-making -processes of the center are 
best left to those, who know the intricacies of the System. 
If there exists any objective standard for" determining the 
extent of parent involvement in federally funded day care cen- 
ters for the school-age child, it is "easy to come by in theory, 
but hard to find in practice. . ^ 



V 




Models of-Parent Involvement for After-School Programs '* 

■ " -Different models 9f affer-school day care ■ programs^ 
^currently exist, eaq& with its own emphasis on parent involve- 
ment. — Parents as Administrators and Parents as Advisors.- ' 
The extent of, parent N: involveoentf in each model is examined 
briefly in this paper and warrants more detailed study. 
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z Parents as Administrators . Perhaps the most intense 

degree of parent involvement , in "after-school programs is 

experienced in centers' that are' generated and designed by the * 

parents who will use the service. Parents negotiate the use; 

of "space, hire staff, keep records of financial, affairs, 

initiate -contractual agreem^bts'with the State Social Services., 

Department, and are to tally, responsible for administrative 0 - 

procedures. This mod^I functions best in' a community where 

* some of .the parents are either self-employed or have part- 

time employment, 'i^order that some Vf their time may be ' 

> / \* & 

devoted 'po the 'time- consuming -task tJE running the program. 

In ( m'any programs of this, type, however, parents are working 

\ 

full-time in addition to running the program.* j * 

Although many parents feel sure that their involve- ^ 
"ment helps to create and to maintain 'a high level of . quality 
in the program, problems of over-commitment and constant 
concern about the program -are realities. The relative non- 
involvement of some parents ' in a program $f this type poses a 
problem for the more active parents. - Ttansitifnal periods N g • 
'are 'difficult x new parents must be recruited in order for the 
program to survive. - The new- parents, tinlike the original t 
incorporators o'£ the program, may not have been as active or as 
knowledgefable as this first. group. This necessitates careful \ 
transmission of information from the putgoing 'group to its 
successor. ■ fc . . v "* 

Although parents 'in this type* of after-school program 1 
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* ' are acutely aware -that vilaeir very need for -good child care has 
'propelled them into another job, th^t of running a. progr&a,. : the 
same parents express discomfort with the alternative of an , 
administration of the program -which might be removed from their 
dontrol. * 9 m * 

* Parents' as Advisors. A second model is 'that program 

• ' / . 

'which is -service originated' and administered by* an operating . 

• and/or administering agency. .The agency is responsible for 

, all operating, procedures and policies -of the program. At the 

time of entry- of a family -i^to the center service, program 

goals and procedures, have been determined* Presumably, parents 

choose" one program over another bec^tise they are in agreement 

with the philosophy and style of the particular -program* 

However, many parents* may have little, 'if any choice, due to 

-the lack' of available alternatives iri their community* 

Parents in a center which, is directed from the 

. administrative *tevel,\ are therefore in a position to react to/ 

rather- than to create, policy and goals* Programs of this ' 1 

type constitutive majority of after-school day cai?e in 

Massachusetts and possibly oq a national jbasis. Problems that 

have come t6 the- attentions of child care .advocates and state M ■ 

' ^ -A" 

officials center around: 1. the dissemination of information • 
' to parents regarding^ policy and. procedure of the center 1 and - 
2. the' resolution of problems , in* the center* Elements of 
these problems include: v informing parents of a problem, eitrhfr 
programmatic "or fac^ernal; taking' seriously the parents 1 1 
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suggestions to resolve problems; and the willingness, of the- 
administration to participate ia a democratic process of 
problem solving. ^ . * 

• Purpose of Parent Involvement , As has been - 
previousl|J|*oted, parents *re a valuable resource to a center, 
the surrogate home for their children for a large percentage 
of the day. For parent-rux/cei^ers, the -involvement cf the 
. majority of the parents using the service is crucial^ to the 
program's existence. In centers where p*^(£nts serve in an 
' advisory capacity consideration' must be given to the 
parents 1 awareness that they serve non-decision making" 

capacity, if they serve at all. Parents who Use day care 
services in order to work may feel some g^ilt^at leaving a ' 
qhild all day. After-school programs, in -which the time a. 
child spends- away from home is extended, magnify the parents' 
concern* in some instances. It is beneficial* that a center 
. establish a workable plan for parent involvement which , . 
reflects the reality of ^the Barents ' . daily lives; but it is 
" v - also important that the center itself realise ^xe contribu- 
" tion which parents can .make- tO'.the quality of . the service. 

I * Staff Selection . Parents might have the responsi- 
'bility and opportunity to participate inr spaff hiring. In 
addition there should be fa written plan spelling out a griev- ^ ' 
I ahce procedure for parents who feel the need to discuss prob* 
lems regarding classrobckor administrative. matters which they 
' \ be3^.eve adversely affeo£\a child. , Regular cdtoferences with 

, * 1 . ' ' " .' v ' 

' * - /T« * " . ' 7 i /' 
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SC af£ could be arranged la accords with' the schedules of # 
staff and parents. • 

center families should be respected;, parents'; special back- 
tnaAi and interests should be tapped aid reflected -in the 
progr*a.-Many .parents who feel intimidated during educational 
discussions *ich they.may feel -are beyond their areas of 
c^erence.' nevertheless have special expertise in certain ' 
activity areas/especially valuable to the school-age child. 
' . Parents -can and should be involved in any area of 
Che centers operation if they themselves indicate- Interest 
and willingness^ be involved.. .Realistically, it .must be ,. 
acknowledged that not all parents are interested in or have 
time for participation, beyond the enrollment of the child In 
' che after-school program.' .Until parents'- employers recognise 
that emolofies are parents with cfeldren and have special _ 
needs -,- i.e.,* time, off to observe in t^eir child's day care - 
■ center, increased siek-time to be.home with a sick child, etc. 
parents will 'r* feel free to participate to the extent 

they taay 'wish/ ( 1 * 

' Federal iequirements should most ef festively -be 
guidelines for the state and centers to' use. in' developing good 
parent involvement. policies . Centers applying for federal 
funds alreadV must 'demonstrate plans for parent involvement. 
To ensure tha> these plans work, monitoring must be in place 
• 4d functioning at a high level. The center itself, in 
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submitting an evaluation plan to the state agency, must e&pect s % 
that there will be careful scrutiny of Its evaluations . Moni- 
toring of the center's parent involvement plans and implement a- - 
tion thereof must be as effective as is the monitoring effort 
in areas of budget and licensing issues. The~ staff' on .the state 
'level who a^e responsible fo^r mouitfcring must £e responsive to 
parents. 1 complaints ahd should.be held accountable for' invest! • 
gating problem situations. t Deficiencies .in compliance should 
elicit immediate response *from the state agency; future con-' . 



tractual agreements between the prograja and the federal fund- 
ing source must be evaluated if these deficiencies are not 
corrected within' a cerjcain specified amount of time. Programs 
should be help'ed- to ; meet set standards through technical, assist* 
ance efforts by the stafee^and community advocacy groups who 
have assembled expertise in the af ter-school^program field. 

There will Aways be centers which stride to 'involve 
parents because parent involvement is an organic part * of the 
program's philosophy. Other centers which do not share that 
philosophy willrnever fully He conjfortable .with federal guide- ' 
lines on this subject/' • Ultimately, it m^y be parents who will 



force^a center to change its focus, finally, it is incumbent 
upon the -state agencies to develop p^Dper response mechanisms 
•toward the goal 6f protecting and encouraging 'the rights, of \ 
paretits in after-school program policy. ^ ^ ~* 
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' H * . UgaI Liabi lity of Day Care Prov iders* 
v . • s f Secommenaation - The FIDC& should mandate chat 

. 'the individuals who care for school-age children shouldUe " 
. insured and thus be protected against liability suit's. The 
insurance must be obtained by the agency, organisation, or ' 
^ individual" who is the provider of care. All staff members of ' 
center-based programs, including directors, teachers, aides,' " 
/v bus drivers, cooks, and^anitors must'be -insured against "lia- 
"Silicy suits. »~ * 

la addressing and explaining this issue, 
Mr. Hint™ Aifa^, E3? . 4 Dljestoi . of ^ V 

sects Center for Public Interest U,, Boston. Mass.. has-pre, 
sented .the following information. ' 

Although, the current Federal Interagency Da 7 Care 
Requirements devote saverai pages to matters relating, to the ' 
.- administration 'of day care program, they do not even mention • 
a concern which should be' central to ' any ^li-administered 
Program, .no matterhow large or small:' the question of what ' ' 
/ types of legal liability 'the program - and its individual opera-' . 
' " W SUiJe " " -* <** "inr and extent to which they • 

ahoul'd protect against this liabiliV. This omission is esp^ 
^ tally odd since in the course of protecting themselves from- the V 
■ consciences of liability (which almost^ways involv* finan- 
=^1 .loss-) the operators are also providing an important pro- 
taction f gr th » children in the program K J 

^^^i^^i^^ of . ■ 
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» enormo T"" 3 ° f ^ Pr08raDS iU6Je " Co ' 

- -~ W . of potential legal liabilities any on. of 

" .T of a day progr ^ . 

a- 1»J«7 occurs; ta . the facility. For ■ ' 

■ toj^y. a child Susans from falling on a slippery & . 

1*,Z '" T^P"*? from falling on . 

•icy steps. or. sidewalk. J V " 

3- ^Uityfor inj^aiciasntallz. caused by '• 
PerS °° ^ *• &C1UC7. For ' 
- ^ ""^ ft » * '«« .eeidentally ' 7 

. ■ Z S b0UinS Sa " r » *o ventures ^ ' 

the kitchen. 

' • ' 4- . Liability for injur, accide^allj caused by ' 
• »otaer person on the grounds outside the facility 
• .For e^u. ^ occtlrs . ^ ' 

5. Uahiliey f, r ^ deUberate^ cause d by 
' • person, either vithin or outside .the facili- 

- cy. Por e^pu. lnjuxy ^ , ^ . 

=er or another child hits or slaps a child.,, 



' ( • • ' t. 

6. Liability for injury occurring, whilq being trans-' 
" Ported to or from the facility in a vehicle operated 

by a staff member or on behalf of the facility. 

% v 

7. Liability > for loss of life or loss of property 
or for injury resulting from fire . 

, 8, L ia bil ity for loss of property resulting from. v . 
thfeft . 

. 9. Liability for the consequences of misuse o f funds 

\> provided by a government agency, . 

* 10. Liability for failute - to comply with federal and" 

state laws. For example, * IRS penalties, state tax 

penalties, unemployment compensation assess men ts, 

social security contributions, etc. 

In each, of^ the above-described situations there 

exists the prospect of a very^ substantial financial liability 

being legally imposed upon the operator of the day- care program/ 

These -liabilities are applicable both to operators of large day 

' care - centers and to very smal^l • family day care" homes . In fact. •' 

. tney are potentially of much greater damage to family day car'e 

. - • . ' • 

providers than to operators of centers since nost centers' are 

incorporated, and thereby achieve a certain amount of protection 
from many .sources of ^iabili^v simply by virtue of. being cor- 
porations. . . V * 1 ' 

There is .no special connection between the imposition' . 
„of these liabilities and the provision of day care serviced 
These liabilities are created by 'the general legal rules goW 
erning "torts" (defined as injuries to the bQdyb'r property of ' 



• a person wblcl^are caused by the act^of another 
person) as well as hy the general legal rules gov- 
erning the financial aspects of employmim^^latiari- 

• <• 

ships. However, the applicability to day care situ- 
/ ations is. often not realized ty day care providers 
and therefore it might be very^ useful if FIDCR made 

v- seme mention of this are.su 

The ^principal* mechanism for protecting : against . 
\ the financial^conseqxiences of these various' sources 
of legal liability is through insurance. ^Insurance 
is available to procect against virtually every type 
of risk including all the most ^common risks* .confront 
* i»8 providers of day care services, whether in J- 
family day care situation, a group home situation, 
••'•jj flp*"* .day care center S\ ' * 

'^The ' insurance must be obtained by the agency, 
organization, or individual who is the providerrit cannot, * 
under most circumstances, be obtained independently by indi.- 
vidua}, staff members. The propeaf^procedure for the provider 
•would be tq obtain ' insurance covering -all staff '.members includ- 
ing not only teachers and aides but also personnel, such- as 
cooks' and •janitors-. The* failure to recognize tfhe heed for * 
insurance is oneof the mjajor administrative weaknesses of the 
day care movement ■ and is one which characterizes^ ail forms .of • 
day care', services. 

There seems to be two major reasons why day care pro- 
viders do hot carry insurance ,aga'insT the liabilities 'noted ' 



above: first, lack of awareness chat the- potential liabilities 

exist and can, in many situations, be assessed against individ- 

i 

ual operators personally and, second, desire 0 to avoid the cbst 
of insurance* yThe prevalence of lack of awareness ("I never 
thought ofixp as the operative reason Us striking and illus- 
trates how insertion of a re.cotrm^^tioti^in ^FipCR mighr, at a * 

minimum, serve as an * issue-raising 5 item* Concern over cost is 

i 

often ill-informed, short-sighted or both. Many provi4ers are 
surprised to find that the rates for some types of coverage 
aren't as exorbitant as they imagined; even where the rates are 
considered high, the danger which' lac^jof insurance poses to 
the welfare of the children and 'to the' finances of the operator 
should outweigh cost considerations in every situation except, 

perhaps, the one where the insurance cost literally* cannot be; 

* * * • • ■ * 

borne. 'And, in that case, 'the provider should reconsider 
whether undertaking day care is a sensible activity. 

There is a widespread notion.fchat an effective alters 

native to insurance in some situations is to utilize "consent 

f 

forms/ 1 Typically, a consent form is a preprinted npte in 
whichj^the parent* states that the c^re provider has permission 
to do - something, such as take the child on a "field trip" or • 
diiye the child* horfe or administer ; medicine, without incurring 
any pliability. The notion is &at this form, wijen* Signed,. , 
relieves the provider of any l^egal liability if something goes 
wrong- in. th^a course of wh££fevar activity the form permits. 
Under the law of many states, the form -would have no such* 
effect. Spa<;e does not, permit an analysis of the various^ issues 



Effecting the validity of ."consent forms, 11 but it is cle^ar 
that reliance on them for effective protection against liabil- 
ity .for accident or injury is very much misplaced. (This is 
not to imply, however, that use of consent forms should 
abandoned, but . only that their very limited] role should lie. 
understood. * Certainly, it would j/J even worse if accident or 1 
injury occurred as a result of an unusual activity to which 
the parent had not qousesuted.) * 

Since the current FXDCR document is silent on the 
general issue of legal liability and protection against liabil- 
ityy^and since many providers are operating under tile mistaken 
notion that consent forms afford an adequate protection, the 
lack of any recommendation in r*IDCR regarding insurancejmust x 
be viewed as. a serious oiaiSsiop. * ^ [ * 
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^ V. SECOMMESmATlONS FOR T5PES OF- TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE WHICH ' 
,\ THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT COtJLD PROVHjE tO REGIONAL, S^IE 

AND LOCAL AGENCIES * 

. . Given the diversity of the programs serving schoolT^ 
agexhil^feen, there ere some specific program components which ; 
should not necessarily be'mandated, but which should be pro- 
acted by technical assistance" from the Federal-' Government . 
• Issues, that warrant farther .consideration include: 

A. Serving Children with Special Needs in Programs 
y for School-Age Coildren 

. V . _ -B^ Collection of Information on< Community Resources^ 

• C. Informational Materials and Packets which Identi-; <. 

^ fy Some of the Potential- Problems for Schocl-Age 
J '/ Children. • ) 



' for School-Age Children 
. Racotumendacions Differ 7 -—^ " * 

* * for. the older ' handi~ n A that »da 7 care 

cae family day care home Letting ^ A ^ „ 
«n~r-or hcoe-,^ prograffls ■ , I 8 ^ev er . 

natural- place tQ <*Udr« are a 

P-^ce.fo integrate children 

% t- • ** «h«^cs tae children's daiiv aJ • 
™e mother „. „ '° " be W 

> — . r^r 

rC JJT Ji" ~r ^ * — ■ — 

M. — Acting one " "^--^J-' 

«*Pe«ed. , L Ut«re « V /* ^ ° f ""^.vior 

^ iei sure tine settings in j 

observed handi^n^ J r ' den ' ^strom 

oandiC^pped and non-handicapped child™ , ^ ' ) 
We. chedcere'. educational^, " J ^ '^/^ ' 
-Lionel o^cts, J^^'^ 
—lies. Tne design of ^oor SZ ^ ' 
. Mdoor and outdoor facilities 

1 Dlf ^ op^cit, p; 2< 
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allowed children in wn^l^ a < ■ 
. . ^ . wheelchair, Co move about freely 1 

«^isa of che indoa • , ' ' Progr^-.t*. overall 

*» cne indoor -and outdoor s -tH„„ • * * . *• 

? «ff ^ of ^ ~M be.faciUcated ^< 

^ . w»b«c, of program 5<rTla ^ o ^ . ... • 

«... ^ Swedish Wcate - « ■. • . 

Swe den. ..• ^ ~ 8uildia 8 in Stock- ; 

r . ° mnls,: ? r ^8 age*^ or state or federal J*> 
give .info^tiog resaroi reaearch o / ^ ' • 

trials. Forccal'^ " ' JaCtSandre£e " n «- " 
-ceroed *L aTT \ ^ ?> ^ *' W ' 

za, far H n V iady .Allen of aSrWod baa a * V ' ' 
called X^,^^^ . • 
dren." ' \ • v ?t 311(3 lad jusced^iii,- 
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B. Collection of- 'Information on Cornrn-mtty Resources . 

' ' ' aeconaxendationa — Staff members, 'of center -based$pro-. 

grama as well as family day care providers woulji benefit from ' 
"information regarding community resources and re'creational 

facilities and leisure time activitieTwhich Sight be of inter- 
est to school-age children. • TxL&vtta*t / yxo%rrw& could benefit 

f*m guidelines, as td how to collect, * organize, and disseminate 

. information. A . % , 

**** k 4 ♦ 
Although many progr<?a*s\ for school-age. ; 

children could benefit from -k^pw^g^bout community resources 

and recreational facilities,, such information is critical to 

the home-based program. Diffendel reports that* • "J 

Even if comrmmity recfreation 'facilities and . 
activities are available, the provider may be/ 
unaware of their existence and -may ricft havfe ■ v 
adequate training herself to provide special 
' or 'Mevelopitfental" activities for the children 
in her care.* I^ck of 4 information about avail - 
' • . able resources* is a frequent consequence of ' % • f 
the isolation of mojst family day care prov^d- 
y r A ers from other providers or from any supportive 

services. The potential for family day care * 
homes Nas a flexible , adequate and'^ in, many \ 
instances; preferred source of . care* for schobl 
age children has' not" been realized. Very ^ 
recently attempts' have been made to link fam- . . 
ily -day- care homes into systems for school ag6 
- . * children which share toys , coordinate provider ' 

/ lei:?* time, provide training! purchase' supplies 
' * i*bn a' group basis, etc. Even such minor "system", 
linkages as -a central, referral point or a .clear - 
ing'house* for day cire placements^ tfhichalso 
* serves as an information center to 1 providers .on — 
/< other community resources, would' be an addicipn 
which could improve the capability of day care % 
homes to deliver -schoal^agd care, 1 

, i . ■ ~ . * ■ ^— 

:1 Dif feudal, ool cit , , pp. 22-23. - 



a.' 'Information Materials and Packets' Which' Idenf *v 
Seme of the* Potential" Problems for School -Age ' V 
Children • j\ 




( Recommendation — Information could be available on 
:scme^of the areas which- have been identified .as potential prob- 
lems for. school-age children.^ Facts, figures, formats' for 
educational programs for school^ge-e^ildren; and ' possible plans 
to consider for the prevention of such problems could be 
extremely useful for both professionals and parents,- Some 
topics for which informational, packets could be^developed are; 
—Alcoholism ■ 

- • 

• ... —Drug Use and Addiction" 

• :\ 4 ; • ". 'I 

' • Jfc.— Juvenile Running- Away 

.^Teenage Pregnaricy^ V * T ,, . 
—Overexposure to Television aid* Its' Effects' on the ' 
School- Age Child's Social, ' Emotional, an£ Cognitive 
- . Development- 1 ' \ 

-/ * 

.— Nutritional Needs -and Eating Habits > 
' v . - f Since the % key . to" solving many, of these. Issues and 
problems lies in- education, it, is important that -up-to-date 
, materials be available, to professionals', and parents dealing 
with. 'these issues: Such information', would be of especially 
great' value if used as part of/a serious preventive' effort. 
After-school programs can play an 'important 'role in helping, 
children establish conltr^cxive and creative patterns, of behav- 
ior. Professionals as well as parents can" benefit from', 
increased understanding' of the "causes and nature of the problems 

• \ \ Ls- * 

V * CM 1 *^ 



acing a growing dumber of today's sehpol-agfe ci^ildren,. I 
the^o^urse . of preparing this report,, .two papers were w 
«tilch- <*? A \ with soma of 'these .areas; 

'. Effects oh School -Age .Children. # 
AppenddbfH — Obesity and School-Age Children. 
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APPENDIX A, Consultants and .Resource People 

Action for Children's Television (ACT) 
46 Austin Street 
Newtoutfille, MaS^ 02160 

William Aikman, Esq. ' 
Dire'ctor * . 
Massachusetts '.Center "f or' Public Interest Law ' 
4 Park S'treet w 
Boston, Mass. 

\ 

% Vr. Jerry Haas, M„D. ^ 
% Medical Director 

South End' Coanamity Health Center 

L560 Washington Street 

Boston, Mass, ^ • 



Pat Kearney 

• Dietetic: Intern ./ 
Francesv Stern Nutfitidn Clinic 

,■ New England Medica^ Center Hospital 
Boston, Mass*' I y K 

Nancy King* ' * * 
Parent - Ccpiiomer 

• Brookline Children's Cente? After-School Progr 
Brookline, Mass* 1 

'~>£Assistant Professor. * * 
wheelock College * 
Boston, Mass.) 

M Harriet Malick I \ i 

,f Associate Professor of/ Education' i 

^ 'tfheelock College 1 — !/ * V 

\ Boston, Mass, ; ' • (* 

Fern Marx 

Community Representative 

Newtori-Wellesley-Weston -'-Council for Children 

• Office for Children. 
.'.Newton, Mass, 4. 1 

sSth Bfelombo. R.D.. M.S. 
Assistant Director for Patient Serviced 
.Frances Stern Nutrition Clinic • • \ 

New England Medical Center Hospital 
Bpston, Mass. A $ 

Jackie Scott, Principal' / 
bridge ^Montessori* School 
16}. Garden Street 
jridge, Mass. 




Mickey Seltzer ^ 
Brookline 4-C's 

Human Relations -Youth Resources Commission 
276 Washington Street 
Brookline, Mass. 
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^APPENDIX 3 List of Organizations or Individuals 'Contacted 
. Regarding Che Needs of and After- School Programs \ 

for - School -Age Ghildrei 



*1. Chi-id^ Welfare League of Americar 
67 Irving Place ^ 
• Hew York/ fflnrTorif 10010 

2. American Academy of Pediatrics 

1801 Lianas Avenue 
. « . Evans ton, Illinois 60204 



\ 



..3* American Association' of Elementary Kindergarten and 
t \ Nursery Education „ * 

NEA Center * • 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N*W. . ■ . • . 0 ^ 

'Washington,. D.C, 20036 v , - 

; 4. American Camping Association 

Bradford Woods" * 
Martinsville, Indiana 46L51 - - 

5\ ■ American Home Economics Association ^. 
.1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
; Washington* 'D.C. * ' * 

'Association for Childhood Education International • % * • 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, S.W. . ' 
Washington, D,C. 20016 *> - > ' 

,* * / • 

- 7, Bank Street College Publications 

69 Bank Street . * ■ 

' New Yprk, New York 10014 ; ' * / 

* »• * • 

8. . Child Study Association \ 

9 Eas<-24rd Street ■ , * • 0 ' ' r ■ 

-New York, Naw^York.lOSlO - ^ 

9. . Day Care\and Child Development Council' of America' * 

.. . ,1420 a sbp«er* %. > • \ * « ' 

- " , ' Washington, D.C. 20005 ' • . . ' 

1Q. Family Service Association of America' ' < •* 

" • 44 East- 23rd Street;- ' . ., ^ '. . ' \' 

-'■New York, New York 10010 1 .. ' . 

/ '• .■ •'• 

11. t National Association for, Che Education of Young Children 

1834 Connecticut Avenue, "N.W. ' 
• Washington, D.C: 2OQ09 ■ : ', .. 

'\ "•..•»„. • - ' . 

12. National Jederation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
232 Iladison Avenue , , , \ 

New Yorkf~New York 10OW > * 

' ... :< * ^r-. 
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13. Office of Child. Development 

' • .J' s - of Health, Education and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 20201 "e.xare 

14. Office *of Economic Optortunitv 
1200 19th Street, N.'W*. ^ 

... Washington, D.C. 20036 

- 15 ' ?t*7 'Schools Association, Inc. 

120 W. 57th Street. 
- New. York, New York 10019 > ' 

16. Public Affairs Committee,. Inc. 
361 .Park Avenue South ' 
New York, New York 10016 • ' 

17/ B07 Scouts of America 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08902 » 

• 13. 3oys Clubs of America 
771 1st Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

19 • Girl Scouts of America 

830 3rd Avenue ■ 
New York, New York 10022 

,20. Y.M.C.A. 

■ Grand Central' Branch 
224 E. 47th Street 
New York, New York 10Q17 

21. Y.W.C.A. • r 
600 Lexington Avenue 

• New York, New York 

22. Community School Programs v 

?nf^ 0nal C f nCer for Community Education ' 
1017 Avon Street . 

Flint, Michigan 48503* 

23. Marilyn Smith, Executive Director 

- SS^S^"^ t'« EdU " Ci0n ° f - T0 ^ <*«*•» 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

24. • Bureau -of Publication! 
, Teachers College 

Columbia University . * 

New York, New York 

25.. National Recreation Association 
315 South Avenue 
■ New York, New York 
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26. New York Committee on Mental Hygiene 
105 East 22nd Street 

New York, New York 

* * 

27. Science Research Associates,' Inc. , 
57 W. Grand Avenue . 

, Chicago, Illinois 

28. Dr. Hershel D. Thornburg 

Department of Educational Psychology * 
College of Education •> 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 

29. National^Alliance Concerned with School Aged Parents 

Be thes da Air Rights Building 
5 Wisconsin Avenue • Suite 211W 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

. » 

30. Edythe Newbauef, Director 

Day Care Services' for Children, Inc. 
3030 W. Highland Blvd. • • , 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212 

31. Eleanor M. Hosley 
Executive Director ■ " 

"Day Nursery Association of Cleveland' 
2084 Cornell Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 

32. Miriam Kalmans, Director 

Neighborhood Centers - Day Care -Association 
9 Chelsea Place 
• Houston,- Texas 77006 • 

33. t Mrs. £ocia C. Zavitkovsky, Director 

Santa/ Monica Children Center 

1532 California ' » 

Santa Monica, California 90403 
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34. Mr. William Van der Does, Director 
Women's League, Inc. Day Care \enter 
1695 Main Street A 
Hartford, Conn. 06120 
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Fortn Letter Sent to each 95 
Organization listed^ in Appendix S 



-Wheelock 
College 



WheelrcJc College has agreed to stud* the Federal Interagency Pay Care 
Requiremeifts, presently* mandated by the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Helfare, as they aopto to after-school programs for school -age 
children* ,The current Federal Interanency Pay Care Requ i reran ts, published 
in September 196H», apply to piwams receivinn funds from the Department of 
Health, Education and w elfare and' the Deoartments of Labor, Housing and 
Urban Development and the Community. Services .Administration* An evaluation 
of the appropriateness of the FT OCR has been mandated by Title XX of the 
Social Security Act, passed in January 1^5. ! 

In researching and assessing the -appropriateness and feasibility of 
the current retirements, we are reviewing a ranae of materials which 
relate to after-school programs and the topic of school-age children* To 
be more specific, information conceminn the following broad categories is 
needed: 



—The school-age child's need for day care — center*basad and family 
day care programs. 

—The major risks which six to fourteen .year old ch^dnn face, such 
as: obesity, child jbuse, alcoholism, drun use and addiction, 
suicide, runnino a^ay, juvenile delinquency, pregnancy and the 
disorganization or^dlslntenration of the nuclear family. 

—Standards v/hich should he met by programs for-school-aae children: 
* * -day care facilities 

-environmental standards . 
-parent involvement 
-staff training * 
' -administration and coordination 
' -evaluation 



•Services which should be provided by after-school programs for 
children six to fourteen year*. of age: 
' -educational .services 
-social services ^ 
-health* and nutrition services. 



200 The Riveway. Boston. Massachusetts 02215, (617) 734-52C0 



Could you recomnend; any relevant books, pamphlets or filmstrios to 
e reviewed or any innovative after-school proerams to be investigated? 
r you have any experiences or written materials which you would like 
o share, we will he certain to nive you proper recoanition. Also, if 
ou prefer to talk with us on the telephone reoardinn programs or 
eferences, please send us a note and we will- arrance to talk with you 
t your convenience. 

». 

.He sincerely appreciate your dedication to younn children and their 

k I ■ J 3y" k ^ for shar " f "9 youJ* knowledge with us and irifohrfng us 
bout existing references and programs. 

• Sincerely, • * 



Donna L. DreheV 
Research Associate 

Joan t M; Benrstran, Ed«n # 
Project Coordinator 
./ Chairperson, 
it Early Childhood Education 

e , Department v * 
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Cover Latter Sent to After- 
School Program P.epresanta&1 



Whesicck 
College 



September 29, *1975 



Hheelocie College has agreed to study the Federal Interagency Day Care 
Requirements, presently mandated by. the United States Department of. Health, 
.Education and .He! fare, as they apply to after-school programs for school - 
age children. The current, Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements, pub- 
lished in September 1965,. apply to programs receiving funds from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and the Departntents of Labor, Housing 
and Urban Development and the Connunity Services Administration. An 
evaluation of the appropriateness of the FIDC3 has been mandated by Title XX 
f the Social Security Act, passed 1n January 1975: 

In researching and assessing the appropriateness and feasibility of 
the current .requirements , we are reviewing a range of materials which relat 
to .after-$t\-ool programs and the topic of school -age children* He are 
seeking information about existing programs serving schooi-age children 
and their families. The collected data will give us an Indication of tlj^ 
range of services and the components of programs currently in qperation^r / 

. He would appreciate 1t 1f you would complete arid return thO;effotos£d 
forw to Donna Dreher, Research Associate, 45 PHgr1« :Road> Boston, Mass. 02215 
Rlease include any other appropriate "Information <a$ it pertains to the 
program with which you are affiliated. Thank you very much. ■ 




Sincerely* 

Donna L^Oreher 

:h Associate" 

Joan H.%ergstrcm, Ed*0, 
Project Coordinator 
Chairperson, 1 
Early Childhood Education^ 
Department f- - . 
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APPENDIX E Questionnaire Sent to After -School Program 
Representatives and Used as a Basis for 
Discussion on Site 



Program * 
Address 

Telephone Number 

1 / ' 



Contact Person 



Affiliation's with' agencies, school systems or other programs 



Hours of operation 
Months in operation each year 
Physical setting of the program 
Availability of transportation . 



Population being served by progtam 

. " Number of children" enrolled 

Ages of children- enrolled 

Separation of children according to age group 

• / * 

Number of children in each age group 



Requirements for enrollment of children in 
addition to age k 



* Information on cost and fee structure of program 
- . " Cost of program to parents of 'enrolled children 

^Availability of sliding fee scale or financial 

^aid A " 



Rscnge/Of services available' 
".tjiucaeiflttal • - - 
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' ' ... 

kealth and Nutrition . 




Counseling and. Social Services -J 



Extent to which parents are involved in -the ptogram- \ 




Extent to which staff members have contact with the eLemenpary 
• school (s) in which the children are 'enrolled * . . * 



Relevant information as it relates' to staffing 

Staff-child ratio 1 
.Ba^ic qualifications of staff members 



Involvement of volunteers? 



1 • - ' 

Supports and training available for staff and 
volunteers , ' 



Additional information' 
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APPENDIX F U ) ) )H • , 

5£? Com Puter Search- P-rn 
££» Service, for r °" 



Whee/odc 
College 



An ERIC * 

v • Aft ^" Sc W Edufa5S n ^ 

" ^^^^"feren ^ obtained through th* ' "V* ' 

. *• . ine complete printout foiiS, 6 ?* 1156 °£ 

, - Additional refers. Allows in section I. 

^ two additional ^£S£? obCa ^ed by checks « 

, ma distinct areas. Whe*-t£[ 2^f es ^ f Strings 

S^ 1 ? C«re Centers ' • 

^ Care Centers' . 
• 9*7 Care Services ' ' ' . 

were combined with; . \ * 

. Jftar School Activities- ' ' 

After School Centers 

ffter School ProgrfcL ■ X ' 

After School EdSSSSa ' • 
a total of 15 rft f" - * 

Educational F*£ilf«-r.. 

■ . ^«§oS sag- . * • • • . - 



Riverway faculty Offices ot. ' 

-^ivervvayand Pilgrim f? oad 



. \ 



r 

were combined with 
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After School Centers 
After. School Programs 
After School Eduction 



of «*« Appendix-. Weae ref ««lce 3 are. listed g |f ccion " 
cotnprehensive^il^offhf 3 ???'^ P^Cotit which 4 
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' "W""*.* . to Television* ' 

becone - „« perv33lve ^ . 

ro» g e&lt, can., rEMO0 . r . claa ^ ^ w e , ^ . . 

access to indoor plumbin* *h- < J,* . * ' 

pxumtttng.. The of such a force ^ 

lives warrants examination.-. , 

; ' ^ re P ared b 7 Action .£©* Children* T*\*m a 

* wiiiorens Television, Newtonville, Mass. 

Aetion for Children's Television txr\ 
■ ' Jf 4 "k^g e closer-look « ( ' 

. t ^,«lSl2SSi is^Selo 1 fee" 

"cess xte vlqlence on eMi ^ 
. diversity in programs . for children. 
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• Recent statistics' dearly point out, the -degree Co 
which young .children watch television. For exam ple, Dr. Rob- 
art Liebert, Professor of Psychology at Che State fruiversity 
Of New York, noted that "children 'in the primary .grades were" 
found to watch hetween 15 arid 25 hours a week* older children 
^ about 24 hours, and junior high school students watched over* 
an hour more each day than those In senior high." 1 Preschool- 
ers now spend about one-third of their waking hours watching 
TV, an activity which consumes more of a' child's time than any 
• other t except sleep. By the time a child finishes high school, 
he has ^spentt . about 15,000 hours- in .front of%he set; and 12,000 
hours in the, classrqom. . Put another' way, - by the time a young 
person reaches age 18, she has spent two full years of her life 
watching television.- ■ ' 

f A fairly common misconception is that the vast major- 

t 

ity of a- child's weekly television consumption on Saturday 
mornings. Recent study has found that less than 10 .percent of 
. the 25 hours the average child spends in dent of the set per 
week takes place, on Saturday, the time period categorized as 
"prime 7 time children's television." However, the Saturday 
morning menu is clearly geared towards youngsters, who, realis- 
tically, are the only major audiende dfat advertisers can cap-'" 
ture in that time 'period.' And so, the networks schedule hour 
after hour of .animated and live Action programs designed* exclu- 
sively for this. 'constituency. . % , 
X * , ■ 

r '- \ ~ — : ; — ^ • 

Robert M. Liebert, John M. Meale, Emily S.. Davidson, The 
Early Window (New York?. Pergamon Press' Inc.,. 19 73), p. YT 
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• . The.buli of 4 child', remain^g ^ ^ 

• »l«a after school. 0. ch. network ^independent stations 
3 ? * P -- ^'^7 'occupied b 7 X operas'' 

r*"" of adult. ai^ tt on cbmedias' 

' On Public Broadcasting station,, howiver. the offerings / ' 
aubatantiafiy b . ctat . ?raad feon ^ ^ 

is filled by prog^ia fe nore appropriate Co' tha child audi-' 
; ««. Bar. chare are "age specific" ahova for different age " 
• Sroupa.which are. daaigned Co pro™., learning, interpersonal / 
- tadarscanding. and creative entertainment. . • • , ' ; 

After-scbcol programs ^edon the indenendeni. or 
BBF, stations «. seldom •apj.roprilta for young rtewe-s 
Dr. P. Earle Barcus of Bostojfchivaraicy-a School.* Public ' 
■ Coitions conducted an ACT-sponsored nationWd. study of • 
ProgJ^g ^ to-children .cn independent .stations - 

on the outlets during the aiWrtSSThaiA.^ " ' , ' v ,> 

'■ ./. s • • a J 5CT W K^P^Man relabelled" for 

" That' is', they were iarSL 0 f aJl'r ' , 

- . » ™F™s ot adiilt, prime- dae shows 

not originally .designed^ chWn. :*et\e found that on 
'tha average-, Nearly ^-thirds of the audiencXfor these pro- ' 
grams are childr^fcet^en tha;' ages of 'two a^.^fc^- ' ' " 
' c ,.V. f are -'° f ercepcW. Bo chW ' " 

, ,Us of netW co-it^ts to ^e. ,ua*ty £ „ ,j 

™,ung people In. the .afternoon hours, fhat '-becomes apparent ' ' ' 

>=ho«gh, is that brosdc^tere.see chrlfeen nor so much- as an V ' 
«*«. to-program for^-as a "maW to selv'-o. V* * 

o \ . • ' ■'• m pC ".■ •. - 
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in thii context that the* industry puts ^its '"creative" energies 
to maximum use* . • . 

Progress is being made in terms of reducing the num- 
ber of ads shown on children's TV, bur there is still much to 
be done in the equally important areas of content and presenta- 
tion. Children are the objects' of k 400 'million dollar ia year 
advertising assault. They are^ inundated by ads for toys, cer-' 
eals, candy, record* offers, 'movies, amusements, and' fast food 
chains. It is obvious that advertisers have not made this kind 
of investment to attract the 25 or 50 cents from a child's 
allowance. In reality, the parents are the purchasers, and 
the Children play the role of surrogate salesmen, the adver- 
tisers* personal. representatives in the home. 

Although most ads are constructed to appeal to adult 
patterns of logic, current research suggests that children do 
not develop full cognitive understanding of television, adver- 
tising until' as late as age -eleven. Both parents and child 
professionals hasve begun to question whether children should be 
the objects vT 6f advertising messages at all. The reasons are 
varied: that children are psychologically unable to assess the 
value of .product^ differences; .that they lack the maturity of 
judgment and sophistication to evaluate manufacturer's claims ; 
that they are not the actual purchasers of the product; that 
they are .m^ie to want expensive toys despite their limited 
knqj/ledge of their family's economic situation; and further, 
that the .constant bombardment o£> cotnmerciils to acquire tfhings 
induces materialism, frustration, and family friction. 

* 

' ' 103 .. 0 ' ' * 
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TV commercials causa considerable confusion in the ^ 
minds of children coo young to comprehend the often subtle dif- 
ferences between programs and advertisements. Whesreas adults < 
may be inclined to leave the room during commercial breaks to 
dp something else, children are apt tb stay and watch, per- 
ceiving the ads as a further extension of the "entertainment/ 1 

i(Biere are potential dangers inherent in television 

viewing - that are magnified especially for children who suffer 

» » « * 

from overess^bsure to the medium* * A major problem that arises ] 
with too much exposure to .television is a confusion of reality J 
on the part of the viewing child. TV helps Co form an image 
of the world in the mind of the child that may be terribly . " V 
-distprted. Reflected in that image is a world where good al- , 
ways triumphs over evil, where to own a cer^in._toy~ gives you l , 
instant status and acceptance^ where the fe^^omen, blacks j or 
minorities portrayed never do anything of significance, where ' 
the consumption of , candies and super- sweet cereals leads to 
• health Sad happiness, and where violense is the law of the 
land. 

Advertisers don't market moderation. They don't 

suggest 'chafe a particular toy waf bn too expensive for the 

* . * • 

family budget. "They don't warn that too much candy can lead 

to cavities or weight problems. They don't volunteer the 

information that sweet cereals do not contribute. to a balanced, 

nutritious d$et. Broadcasters all too rarely show children an 

accurate picture of the world they live in. Male characters t 

predominate in leadership roles\ In cartoons, animals are-more 
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apt to have speaking parts than blacks. The vast majority of *\ 
events take place in the United States. What kind of picture 
of society does a child develop with th is kind of constant in- 
put? 

Another primary concern is how children are affected 
v ^ hy the preponderance of violence in television programs. In' 
his study .of "Television iij the Afternoon Honrs," Dr. Barcus 
found that six out of ten stories in the programs he monitored 
contained some observable act of violence, and three in ten- 
were "saturated" with it,* Violence perpetrated with weapons 
.was the most common type, and was most frequently directed 
against other, humans, especially in cartoon comedies. This 
raises serious questions about how children react to what they ■ 
see. Dr. TGeorge Gerbner and -Dr. Larry Gross of the University 
4 of Pexmsy hgania 1 s Annenberg School have conducted annual "Vio- 
lence Profiles" which measures "trends in network television 
drama and viewer conceptions of reality." They found that: - 

.heavy viewers significantly overestimated 
the extent of violence and danger in the * 
world. Their heightened sen$e of fear and 
'mistrust is manifested in their typically 
more apprehensive responses to* questions 
aboue their 'own personal safety, about .crime 
+ and law enforcement, and about trust in other 

people. 2 9 

1 t . * • • • 

A further concern that arises when considering the 
amount Oj. time a child spends watching television is that all 

61 Ibid .. PP. 19-20. 
2 

George -Gerbner, Larry Gross, Violence Profile No, 7 : Trends 
in Networ k Television prana and Viewer c!oneeocions~~or Social — 
Reality 1^6 7-1975- (i'hUadelpnia: Annenberg -School of Communi- - 
cations, University of Pennsylvania, 1976), p./9. 
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too often this occurs at the .expense of other forms of adtivity 
A child who watched 25 to 30 hours a week forms a passive part- 
nership -with the tube that ofj^n^pr^ more pro- . 
ductive things such as reading, writing, listening to music, or 
interacting with other' children and adults. The TV may provide 

instant entertainment but what does it do: over the long rafige 

«Y * 

in terms 'of a chi!4 f s sense of creativity and initiative? 

Historically, American society has provided special , 
protection for ijlss children. We have made provisions, among 
others, for, child labor laws, restrictions of the legal drink- 
ing age, and laws governing the ability of minors to enter into 
contracts. But in the area of television, where the scope and 
impact of the medium is so profound, we have allowed lax and 
Almost non-existent standards to govern. % The responsibility 
for higher quality and more rigid regulation is a joint one,, 
to be shared by broadcasters and parents alike. ^ Television is 
not> a passing fancy, it is here to stay. We have a duty to 
ourselves and to the future to insure that it is -developed to, 

its full potential and not merely allowed to petpetuate the 

*» 

status quo. 

The extent to which television influences children 
of all ages in our society mandates the involvement of /ill # 4 
citizens in establishing qxlality controls. Parents and teachers 
should watch what their .children watch. They should talk about 

vision with their children and discover more about what 
they are learning. They should lotiby for quality in program- 
ming and advertising, A realistic aopraisal of television's 

112 
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influence la the lives of this country's young people requires ^ 
thoughtful, but unyielding action by ACT and other adult advo- 
cates. As caretakers of the next' generation, all concerned 
citizens must pose some of the questions that the broadcasting 
industry is reluctant to ask,. What are children learning 
about themselves from their constant exposure to the images 
revealed over thse public airwaves? In its failure to provide 
a rainbow of choices for young people; does the medium rein- 
force stereotyped roles? Why do industry regulations permit* 
more advertising to children than to adult viewers? How are 
young people being' affected by their exposure to commercials , 
that promote products which are potentially dangerous to then^ 
- from heavily sugared foods and unsafe toys to over-the-counter 
drugs and household cleaning products with child warnings on 
the label? These are some of the questions that ACT has been > 
raising for seve: years. , 
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APPENDIX S Obesity and School-Age Children* 



Obesity or ovemutrition is a risk whicitfschool-age chil- . 

dren face. In considering the scope of the problem, the follow- 

* t * * 

ing topics must be addx^ssed: 

—Prevalence of obesity; - * ' ' . 

—Nutritional needs and 'deficiencies "of obese children; 
—Reasons for the Occ urr ence of obesity - childhood 

habits and patterns; * 
•—Some problems related to obesity ,in children. 



*Prepared by: Ruth Palombo, R.D., M.S'. 4 

- Assistant Director fcr Patient Services 
Frances Stern -Nutrition Renter 
Tufts New England Medical Center 
.Boston, Mass. 

and: Pat Kearney 
-Oietic Intern 

Frances 'Stem Nutrition Center ' 
Tttfts New England Medical Center 
Boston, Mass. 
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'. a Oology of obesity 

ObeaitT 14 ia£ta ^ 
( «"Po« tisaue ta ^ nation of 

« O. Cm oversight, whioi, u 
' caae =f**L *"•" f « « la 

rac rather than vei*h* i 
-,_ i^ortaut pa=aae0ir 7° ** an 

■ « >odiI 7 atai r ^ nUEri "^ 

7 3tatus 1» childhood nj.j, 

' — ; or ^ &C «<****^ 

UB » or during spurts * «. 

' fat decrease 2 r n f"*.*-*-^ and 

"*»«■ -In general, obesif^ < 

regarded aa being. 20 D . -*U, . ' 

• ■ V S1 ° e \ ttt *«t»d>rd for evaluation a 
«rv vague during, tb, obangeabie =M, I ' 
•doleaeene vears rt MaaSeable =Wldboerd and : 
. «7«ara. Che uae of antbropoWo ' , ' 
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a. 



b. 



» measures such as skinfold thickness measurements 
gives a good indication of both subcutaneous - 
(50 percent of total fat> and total body fat-. 
Basalts from various studies are: 

Gscnneider and Roberuck (i960) , Study of 
low school .children: boys - U percent 
•obese, girls - 1*7 percent obese. 1 ' 
Study la Sevton-Brookline, Mass, public 
schools (1952-1953) , 10 percent children 
obese. A. later survey in the late six- . 
* ties showed an increased prevalence in 
obesity by over 20 percent. In general 
more children were stocky than. slender, 
and more girls fell * into 'the stocky . 
range than boys. 2 
' Study of 12*000 schodlchildren: 30 per- 
cent of the children vere more than 20 
percent overweight. 4 " 

Study of adolescents': boys - 9.5 percent 
-.overweight;.-.girls - 12.5 percent over- 
weight. 3 " / 

2. • • - • - • 

R. S.- Goodhart and M. E Sails, op. cit, , p . 6 ZS. ' ' 

IV'll^: g 6 C :°^^ N^rition (St. Louis: C, *. Mo se-, 
4 M. McWilljam? op. cit. . p . i 63 . 
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The etiology, of obesity* i^ complex. When an individual is - 1 
obese, normal body weight is apt regulated. Obesity is due. to 
overeating, reduced activity or a combination of both favors. 
Rately is obesity dtie to mataholic disturbances • 

2. nutritional Needs and Deficiencies of Obese Children 

a. Vitamin- A - This,'v£tamin is- usually low, although 

• • \ \f 

'it appeals to be more, adequate in the autumn and- 

after an, adequate ecdfcer 'camp.. diet_with children 

- ; tested., * 

b. Vitamin C is usually low.^ 50, percent of the 
children .studied vera found to be low. 

c. Vitamer D was the. nutrient most lacking in the 
tt Bowes. study. 'Low levels ixC the blood serum 



peaked in boys at age fourteen and in girls at 



i * 

age eleven 4 ' 

d* Calcium deficiencies weir e° prevalent. Calcium 

for bone growth and good* teeth is. needed andiit' 

* * 

is particularly^ important^ or f females in ca>ses 
N < of early pregnancy. An adequate replacement may 

• I talce six months to overcome the deficiency. 

During the teen, years emotional stress may cause 
. • # calcium* to be vstored inefficiently, 2 r 

e. Protein/Is needed -especially in pines of rapid' 
growth. • * , . ' ** ' - 

Johanna T. Dwysr and Jean Mayer, "Overfeeding and Obesity in 
Infants and Children, " Nutrition Dietician No. 18/ p. 142. . 

2 -Ibid. , p.- 128." ! ' <t? \ 
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i. Food Availability . 1- 

t Food is. abundant in American- Society. Ic is 

ft . * i . • 

readilj available at. home, at school", the'- 
corner store, recreational areas, restaur-^ 
ants, and most public buildings . "Snacklng" 
; 4 is it major' pas timie among the youth, "Snack 
foods such^as fcijdps, tonic and candy bars 
are high . in calories and low in nutrients. 
Vending machines, snack bars, and corner 
^^res offer these quick, convenient "treats" 

r. for those on the go or those who need some- 

« * » * * , ' *■ 

-where to go. Advertisements persuade one, 

r ■ 

especially a child, to buy certain foods <^ 

• Social Aspects " - 0 '"^/ 

Food and drink, are associated with -socialize 
v ing and hospitality in our society 5 Eating 

- favorite foods with friend! gives one a sense 
of group identity and belonging. When "we ' 
entertain people, usually some^food' or bevst- 
^ age ia served. We often socialize -with * 
friends around a meal or snack, 'feting 
with the .gang after school frequently centers 
around .food. The goods consumed at these 
times are often high calorie, such as tonic 
french fries, candies, ice cream and pizza. 
Boredom' may also contribute to obesity. Many 

* • .'«,* 
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children and adolescents eat or go so 'snack ^ 
b*rs or stores for lack of anything -better' , 
o do with their time. 



ill, 



ft 



Family Patterns " 

Studies have shown that overweight- children f 
more often have overweight parents than do 
normal weight children. 1 This mat be* 
explained by heredity and/ot the fact that 
family food patterns are learned and adopted 
by children* Approximately 80 to 90 percent 

of overweight .children become overweight ) 

2 ^< . 

adults,^ Proper dietary choices don't hap- 
pen by chahce or common sense they most 
be learned. Food patterns are closely^ 

linked to general behavior gatyterns and- 

* ■ 3 ' ' * 

emotions . Cultural attitudes concerning 

/* ^ .* 

weight and child rearing practices may also 
contribute to childhood obesity. ' Parents 
often use sweets as reward foods . As a 
result, empty calorie foods ra'cher th&a 
faults or vegetables become the coveted foods . 



Johanna T.- Dwyer, and Jean Mayer, "Overfeeding and Obesity 
in Infajnts and Children," Nutrition Dietician No. 18 , p. 129: 

2 ^ ~j 

' .Georg^ V. Mann',- "The. Influence, of Obesity, on Health" (Second 
of two parts), .New England Journal of Medicine . Aug! -1, 1976 
Vol. 291, No. 3, pi. 229. ] — * 1 

3 Ibid.| t p. 228. „ '*'.•*' " 
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Overweight children* are /often 'chastized for 
being fat. by family and" friends • Often high* 
calorie* foods are available at home and 
offered by parents oj; friends: this sabotages 
^ the child's dieting efforts. j 

Another common oc curre nce is the overweight ^ 
„; . • parent- projecting his/her self- linage on the • 
child by using the mutually inclusive pro- ' 
noun 'Ve." * ■ ■ 

V . ' . 

iv. Infant Feeding » 

Infant feeding practices set the -stage -for 
' future obesity. Excess weighs/gain during 
early infancy has beTn associated' with an 
increased incidence *of obesity during the 
"later years of childhood. Likewise, obesity 
in later child^!^ tends to persist and. 
approximately 8Q percent of all obese chil- 
dren become obese adults. J^t 'has also been 



suggested that 'fat^ei^numbeWb^omes fixed 
during infancy and* childhood. *£Wis, it is 
important: to-contrdl obesity during these 
critical periods of development and prevent 
the proliferation of excess fat cells- which ' 
will^ dispose the individual to obesity for 
life". According to^Hilde Bruch,. a ohild nay' 

grow up unable- to differentiate feelings of 

' , . " '■ /.. 
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^treaaad. Mbthta oft^wiah to ^ t , . • 
. *Ud — mbu, ratlMr ^ dUaww Hhat ' ' , 

t^t. una of , tteatlon ^ foe . _ ^, ^ 

.Playing with Infant .or hoiding 
*' ' Fooi B*" 1 " «d Pattern, . . * ' 

. ^..hoU^ 3 , ^d,. eating out.' 

Vf_ • de " ertS - Ch ° iee 0f Portion ,i*.A 

. r _ - ^oren «p breafc , a „ & ^ fc . A 

reasons 1 -: don't liVo • 

on c llk« it, too much trouble 

Ta^L ia aigni^ ^ 
lata »rnin g ^ fatl ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

14 — *wW altet'and the • 

achool perforaanoe decreases. ' 

Wagular nea! a^Ua Often reault in ■ 
*~d enaoHng (ox soae^es visa-«„a) ' 

^i. Activity • • / • 



Activity appears Co be the cru* of 




2 fi&..V 262. 
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"problem rather than overeating/ ^ . 
^ ; spend We time ea^tag ^ fa / ' 

, P^cai^ctivity. factors contributing to 
• 'f^^^*cti^er«:«t^Vp«iera*i ''. 
■ chaffering and bus rides; ~telev^ion *± Cch V 

telephone, leek off available sports 
\ facilities; Safetv-.cutside play ^ decyeased 

Beasor^ g itrea by adolescents for decrease* " 
. activities are; 1 ' u 



.) 



v- 



— W Percent/ nq, time 
• ■ -,^no facilities 
- ^~ no -enjoyment 
— no^ny to do it with 
. —"feel awkward** /.* ■ 
-Dr. Sea, ^ WchVeh. 6beae 

rating ta i„ ? jta,;^,; £ ; r a V: ' 

• ^ «erct3. as their non-obeaeSeera.. nil.-.'.' 

«igh C uyo =a«ed cha^o be,» re aBlwarf ' •'. 

i T ^. .^ le „ ap? .^ particIpace ln 

• sports. • » 
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# V- ^ vtl Personality ci«aracteriseics ~> 

Obese children may exhlM- « ' 

oay exhibit personality char- 

acteristics such as- s «if m 

• *«i*-blame, withdrawal 

... ^rior lmltlrttJ ' 

. 11 »„ dla?poi « |1<aa on 

V • K* of £»U y ^ ^ ^ 

' 1 | *ion. A 

' ■ v . 

\. viii Motivation ' 

* '4 

- - 'advlcer desire for .'t-L... • 

... tor ananas of physi<!tIe ^ 

. «7 Mn« «a arcitude of d^„ clMl . . ^ , 

further ~ »d . 

' " -xhi, ^ rad ^ s caloric uetiiM _ 

eiou. In. some cases the child «l* j , 

cxuicl or adolescent 
- nay even eat more than Mi , , ' " * : 

e caan he ..usual I7 does' 
The « _ M7 ba ^ We ^ , o 

prevent neme-ceUtog ffld/or „ 



: BA. Ceehrie, o £i _otc. , p. 439. 

*Tfc Mcwu liaM , 00^... 16 ,. 
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■ disced. na oiMe 

, ■ - al^ ^ ^ 

Related 4. ooesi* ^ ^ - : 
«• Emotional . . / 

, to obesity, 

'i. Depression / 

* r / » 

.Depression can be L oaJ v 

f often a means to/™i>- ' 
."MM to /relieve tension, in a 

. .certain ease stn&y a .<„ 

father's i F , ^ f ° Urala * "er 

* P«"etlon aialnst more W„ ' 
/- illness. ^ A ' rt ° US DenCal 

ii. Security 

^ctte/p.o^.^^; 

—local secure. le . 

Johanna T Dirt? v ! 



'. *ay be damaging; However, it is important 
'ta differentiate this situation from the . 
one in which the- weight is the "cause of the 
problem. 1 ' 

iii; Famil7 Conflicts 

. A child might become obese as a reaction to/ 
family conflicts . One. sign of the child 
having an emotional disturbance is if he/she. 
is the.onl 7 overweight person in the family, 
iv. Peer Attitude 

. The obese are made fun of by other* children. 
They won't associate .with them and they call 
the fat children names. This leads to a . ! 
farther reduction in activity and anti- ' 
••• socialization. Organized programs for 
• Veight reduction are frowned upon by peers. 
The obese are reluctant to join; 'in addi- 
tion, 'the obese experience embarrassment 
Nver dieting -or being "different." Obese ' 
children are sensitive to the attitudes of 
, , society that- look at the conditions as a 
social license reflective of inferior ' 
morals, no "will power," and a comic, super- ■ 
ficial /personality. 



J^^fv 7 *- 05 ^"' Fe ^ Heald Felix v v t f 
v??t S fi^^' "When. A Child isToo fit** p * 1 *™ CC & *nd 
•TOX, #6, (March 15, 1974) p' 162 Parent Cay » Vol. 



.Vlif 7iZ 7xt ' u W ?? n A is Too 

- -viii, #6, (March 15, 1974), p. 162? 
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/* , 

v. Self Image t " • « ^ 

v Moat obese children ace. discontented with' 

, orie or §|ore aspects of their' body. They 

regard themselves as larger, not -just fat- 
1 

r ter. The factual reporting of weight was 

more accurate in studies among adolescent 
• boys than girls. This is an indication of 
- the realization of true body image, 

vi. Sexual Adjustment 

.\ Weight is often used as a defense for 
avoiding contact with the opposite sex. 



. b. "School-Related Problems ^ ^ 

i. The lack of breakfast may 'have an impact on 
'performance in school, 
*ii. The child may be over conscious of his/her 
weight and spend more time fixing 'clothing 
and adjusting position than paying atten- 
tion to teacher. This leads to decreased 
performance. - 
iii. An obese child or adolescent of ten feels 
inadequate, different from other children, 
and has poor self-esteem. This already 
existing bad feeling about oneself; coup] 

- with a need to be independent from the y 

m ^—™~ * 

Ibid ., p." 19. 
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{ family may of tea lead the okese child into 1 
unacceptable actions and r delinquent behav- 
iors, A gifted* child may be intellectually 
gifted or talented, but very few fulfill 
the promises of their early achievement* 

v±. The obese child may slip into a shell and ■ 
the weight may become his/her security. 
Drugs or alcohol- may seem to offer a tern- 
' porary escape from this shell . 

Conclusion 

Table 1, "Genetic and Environmental factors' Con- 
tributing to Obesity, " is*an illustration of problems 
and factors which both contrihute to and are related 
to childhood obesity. The frequency of the occur- 
rence of obesity and its influence on the ^child's *" 
physical, social, emotional and cognitive development 
mandate that preventive measures be taken and .that 
programs be planned' for -school age' children,, both 
obese and non-obese. 

Programs .for sjchool-age children may have an 
impact on the obesity-cycle as they provide children 
with opportunities to engage in a range of activities 
and to interact -with their peers. Given the reported 
data-,, increased physical activity and the absence of 
junk food could be, - in themselves, .effective measures 
in preventing and treating obesity in children as' well 
as means to teach lifelong good health and nutritional 
practices. . 
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Genetic and Environmental Factors 
Contr ibuting to Obesity 



Need for 
Security 




- Family Background 

- Social 



hack of 
Activity 



Trauma - 
Need to' 

Relieve Tension 




| Weight is Protecting 
I Food Intake Increases 



Delinquency 
Drugs 
Alcohol 



f 



liiralnuative Attitudes 
of Peers & Elders j 
Lack of family support 



Social Isolation; 
Rejection* 




Loss of Self Esteem 
Loss of Confidence 



Strive 

" for 
Inde- 
pend- 
ence 

Reject 
Advice 



£r$occupatlonS*ith 
weight-distorted 
body image . 



Chart done by: 

Pat Kearney - 
Dietetic Intern 
Frances Stein 

nutrition 

Clinic 

r^eu-f ts New England Medical Center 
Boston. Mass. w . 
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Decreased 
Opportunity 
for 
Exercise 



Withdrawal; 



Inferior feelings; 



J 



i 



Decreased 
School 
Performance 



APPENDIX I Background Information on The School Lunch 
Program, School. Breakfast Program, 'Special 
Food Service Program, Milk Program, and 
Commodity Food Program^ 

NotritW Services — In planning, the nutritional^, ' 

components for school-age programs, each program must develop" 

a plan that complements and supplements the child's diet at 

home and in school. When possible., nutritionists, physicians r 

or health practitioners should be' consulted in developing 

these' plans, ^Nutritional programs must consider the services; 

available from the School Lunch Program, the* School Breakfast 

Program, the Special^Food Servifce Program for Children, and 
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the Special Hilk Program. Surp^fcs; or "commodity, foods are 

.available -to the programs that, apply, to the Department of . 

Agriculture, The nutritional component of some programs* for 

school-age children will include breakfast and af ter^on 

snack; in other programs the nutritional service will provide 

breakfast and lunch, and in others the nutritional < service 

will provide lunch and afternoon snack. Program operators 

should be encouraged to research the availability of funds 

through such p ro g r ams , They must also realize the importance 

of good nutrition and balanced deists, given the incidence of 

obesity, in schooi-age children: 

School Lunch Program — The National School Lunch > 

•Program became permanent in 1^46 with\the passage of the 
• ' ^ 

^THis information was prepared by Ruth Palombo, R.D*, M.S., 
Assistant Director for Patient Services, Vraijces Stem 
Nutrition Clinic, New England Medical Center Hospital, 
Boston, Massachusetts, November, 1976. 
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national School Lunch Act\ In' Massachusetts, in 1948 it 1 
"became a permanent bureau' of the Department ox 'Education with 
the enactment. of Chapter 548, the Special School Lunch Act.- 
•Lunch at school has became firmly established' as part 
' the educational process. Its benefit^ are both Immediate and 
far-reaching. The lunch program helps to build strong bodies 
and alert, minds for today and teaches" good food habits, for 
the future* ^ 

.The School Lunch Program is a cooperative" effort of the 

federal*, state, and local- governments.' At the federal level,. 

it is a dmini stered by the United- States Department of 
t ' i '* . 

Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service. ' At the -state leve^ ■ 

it is the responsibility of the State Department of Education 
through the Bureau of Nutrition Education and School Food 
Services. Federal and state funds are used to reimburse the 
schools for part of the ccsj: of the food. These funds "can 
also be used in many instances to reimburse programs for ' 
snacks. , <. . " • 

The lunch program must be available in all public; 
schools in- Massachusetts. Local and, regional 'school * 
committees agree to: 

* • . : , 

jf * 1 • 

-Operate the lunch program. on a -non-orof it basis for 

• " a *7 ck* 1 ****. regardless of race, color, or national 
origin; j, ' 

' ' 1 

.-Provide lunches .free or at a reduced price to children 
who are unable to pay the full price. (In Massachusetts 
last year, 34 million free 1 , lunches and 2 million reduced 

.* 1 f lches we " served to children.) The anonymity 
of children receiving .free or reduced -price lunches 
n must be protected. Most schools sell tickets for lunches 
with codes for full price, reduced price and free lunches 




♦ -Serve nutrlttipus lunches .that wef the requirement 
* for Type A lunched as established .by the* Secretary- 
of Agriculture, * 

the Type A ^ lunch is designed k to mee't at least oAe-third 
of the daily dietary allowances .recommended by the National 
•Research Council^ for tea to twelve year.^old boys and girls. '* 
The Typ€ A pattern, includes as a* minimal: 

1- One-Half pint of ailk as* beverage - can be 'whole, 
skim of flavored ntlk. . 

2. Two ounces (edible Wrtiou as served) of le^n peat, 
poultry, or fish; ots^oNoxmces of cheese; or one 
*gg; °* one-half cup of cooked * dry -beans or peas;' or 
four tablespoons of peanut, butter; or- an equivalent 
quantity of any - combination of the 'above listed 
foods. To Be* counted in meeting this requirement,-^ 
these foods must be served in a m ^ ri "dish, or in a 
. main dish and one other "item. 

« ^3. A three- fourths cup\ serving consisting of two or 

more vegetables or fruits, or both* full-strength 
vegetable or fruit juice^may be counted tto meet mot 
■ — ; more than one- fourth 'cup -of this 'requirement^ « \ 

4. One sXice of whole^grain ,6,r enriched' bread; or a 

serving 1 ' of courbread, biscuits, • rolls, muffins, etc, 
made of vhoie-grais or enriched meal or flour. 

Full-price lunches v usually cost .'between 25 and 45 c^its. 
The government gives- a cash reimbursement of 19 cents* to the 
school for every* full price Type A' lunch. The school also 
getjs donated foods which help to reduce the price 'of the 
lunch. ' . * . ' . * 

School Breakfast Program — * The^School Breakfast Program 
is a "lot .like' the National School Lunch Program. : Partici- 
pating schools serve a nutritious- breakfast 'every scho.ol day. 
Pupils canj^iv this breakfast at a 'reasonable price. If- 
children do not have the^ money for breakfast, the school must 
give them breakfast free or at a reddced price 

In 1976, an amendment to the .National School Lunch 
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Progra£i - Child Nutrition Act ' expanded the school breakfast / 
progrim by making it a permanent federal program eligible • . 
to receive .yearly federal appropriations and commodities . 4 

The School Breakfast Program is available to all public 
end private non-profit schools that want to participate and 
make application. To be In the program a school must agree 
that any money obtained from running the breakfast program 

t r -. 

be used for the program. Schools post serve the pupils 
nutritious breakfasts according to the requirements of the t 
U.S. Department of Agriculture* In Massachusetts any public 
school with 50 percent or more needy children must have a 
breakfast program, 

. - * ^ School breakfasts and planned to give children a good 

start toward their> daily foqd needs. They must include a s 

half pint of milk (whole, skim or" flavored) > a* half cup of 

fruit or vegetable Juipe or fruit-, and one serving of 

' * * * 

bread, biscuits or muffins or 3/4, cup (or one ounce) of 

cereal. The Department of Agriculture urges ' schools to 

include such protein-rich food* as egg, meat, fish, poultry,-*,. 

cheese* and peanut Gutter whenever it is possible. Othe? 

foods may*be served with breakfasts as desired. 
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The breakfast program is not intended to be an all-free 
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program. Those who can pay for their breakfasts are expected 
to pay. By law*, any child from a family with an income below 
• * the national 'poverty guidelines mus/t be offered a breakfast, 
' either free or at a reduced price- in schools taking-part in 
the School- Breakfast Program: Participating schools must « 
publicly announce the standards , they will use to determine 
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eligibility for free^ or reduced price meals. Full price 

breakfast is .23 to 35 cents; reduced prick ;breakf as ts are ■ 

\ 

10 q&ats. t \ 

> If th eir school>is in the School Breakfast Program, all 
children can take p.art in the breakfast program. Schools in 
the program cannot deny breakfast to any child because of his 
race, color, or national origin. When breakfast is served, 
no child say be made to sit away from the others, 6r.be served 
in a different line or at a * different time, because of his • 
race, color, or national origin/ A school must offer. the 
same kind of breakfast to all children. 

The Special Fq<?d Service Program for Children is. a 
. program* authorized by a 1968 amendment to the National School 
Lunch Act. It is a concentrated effort to assist in improving 
the nutritional status of both pre-school and school age 
children. Iti stated gqal is "to safeguard c&e health and 
well-being of the~ Nation f s children;" *~" 
^ ; The Special Food Serivce Prdgram for Children is a 
cooperative* effort by the federal, state, and loaal 
authorities.. At' tie federal level, it is a dmini stered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture's Food and Nutrition 
Services* In Massachusetts, it is the responsibility- of the 
State Department of Education through the Bureau of Nutrition 
Education and School Food Service Program for Children. 
Participating agencies enter into agreements with . the State 

Department of Education. ) 

# 

Federal 'funds are used to reimburse participating - 



agencies for pare of the food* they purchase. * 



All public and non-profit private institutions such as* 
day care centers > settlement houses, .and recreation centers- 
that provide day care for children ftonr low income areas, or 
from areas with many working mothers, may apply for partici- 
pation in the program. . Summer day camps and similar . 
recreational programs may als^fiby.^In-residence ' 
institutions are' not -eHgihle.^^n order^to be eligible; 
agencies most agree to: 



1. ■ Operate_a_non-profit food service for all children 
reg2atfuess of race, color * or national origin, j 

2. Serve meals which meet ^fep^m* \i*k requxrements as 
established by- the Secretary of Agricultures 

' ■ , i 

3. ~ Supply free or reduced price meals to children 

unable to pay the full price, without identifying 
or otherwise discriminating against such children. * 

4. , Comply with the rules and regulations established 
by the State Board of Education. ^ 

One, all, or any combination the following meals 

'may be served. MinitnuaTportions of basic food groups, * 

according ages of children,, must be served. \ \ 
« 

Breakfast -;Milk t fruit ' or. juic^; and a serving of * 
enriched bread or s the equivalent of a cereal. 

. Lunch or Supper - Milk, meat or other protein-rijtfh food, 
t two or more vegetables or fruits, a serving of 
^ • 7* . enriched bread or the equivalent and a serving 

of butter or margarine. ; 

SupplementaT*Food - Milk, fruit, or 'vegetable juicer /and 
a serving of enriched 'bread or the equiva^ht 
between meals, ^ 

Special Milk Program — The primary aim of the Special 

Milk Program il to create good milk^d&nking habits among 

children and to improve their nutritional well-being. 



* Increased couinisptiou of milk is encouraged by reducing the 
price chat children taust payt or serving it free so those*, 
taxable to "pay. < ; . 

thm Special Milk Program^ a cooperative effort by ,the 
federal, state, and locaJL authorises. . At the federal level, 

it 'is administered by the^Onited States Department- of 

' . ' ' . ■ ' \ ^ - ' - * 

Agriculture's Food and Nutrition- Service. In Massachusetts^ ' 

it is the responsibility of ,t£e State' Department of Education 

• * •/ * ' Z 1 ^ ' ' 

through the\Bia«au of Nutrition 'Education and, School Food 
Services, 

^ Cash ^reimbur semen ts-^re made td schooled chilti-care 
^institutions so .that /"milk service can 'be started the 
cttrrent service can b« expanded by offering milk at reduced 

~* ' : v f * * ' ' " " ■ •*' ' 

prices. fc & y 

, All public and nonprofit private schools of high; sfcjjjtool 

• grade and under are eligible to take, part, A wide variety of 
nonprofit child care institutions are also eligible to. hike 
jfart in the Special Mil*: Program* 1 /, Some 'are nonprofit 
institutions that serve preschool children^or childj^efc who 

are unable td attend* regular schools. Others^Je restitutions, 
such as neighborhood houses or summer camps, which serve / 
children of school age when schools a^e not in, session. 

All-jScfcools and child-care institutions' taking part must 
agree to* operate .the program for all children without regard - 
to race, coldr or national orijin. 
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APPEHDIX J Health Problems of School-Age- Children* 



In order to be aware of the school-age child's overall * 
needs, day care providers most be aware of the range and types 
of health problems which may be present or to which school-age 
children nay be susceptible.- School-age children may have, 
"unresolved problems" such as: developmental' delay ; ; _ congenital 
delay; congenital abnormalities; orthopedic problems; neuro- 
logic impairment! and.menta^ retardation . 

Categorically; other major types of health problems which 
may, exist or occur Include: vision and hearing problems; den- 
tal problems; throat and ear infections; stpmach and- intestinal 
disorders; tipper respiratory and respiratory problems and 

' ... i • 

infections (e.g., allergies, asthma, colds, pneumonia) ; ^kin- 
problems; embtional problems; obesity; and. injuries. 

, Hjialth care for -each child should include periodic screen- 
ing and, when necessary, diagnosis and treatment. The school- 
age child's physical, mental, social, and emotional^ development 
.must be considered. Only, with a complete understanding of the 

child f s needs, abilities, problems and coping patterns can day 

i 

care programs be designed to promote each child's optimal 
growth and development. n 



* Information obtained through personal conversations with 
Dr; Gerald Hass,* M.D., Medical Director of South End Comunity 
Health Center, Boston, Jlass; Also referred to Your Child From 
One to Twelve . Rye, N.Y.. Health Care Publications, 1973, ' 
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appesi^k SRaISY HILL SCHOOL 6 / 

178 COQUOGE HILL / W . 3 ' 

CAMBRIDGE, MA 021 38 / 1 
(617) 868-1260 

HEALTH INFORMATION SHEET 
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NAME /OF CHILD _ 
NAME OF MOTHER 
NAME OF FATHER ' 



FOR PEDIATRICIAN TO COMPLETE 



t 



HAS THIS STUDENT HAD A COMPLETE HEALTH ASSESSMENT THIS 
YEAR INCLUDING MEDICAL HISTORY, PHYSICAL EXAMINATION, 



Ptose Circle 



i 

i 

I BLOOD PRESSURE, URINALYSIS, T.B. TEST, VISION AND HEARING 



AND BLOOD TESTS IF APPROPRIATE? YES NO 
HEflGHT' . WEIGHT DATE OF BIRTH 



2 IS THIS STUDENT ABLE TO PARTICIPATE IN ALL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES WITHOUT LIMITATIONS? ' * YES * * NO 

.3 HAS THIS STUDENT RECEIVED ALL IMMUNIZATIONS" APPROPRIATE TO ' 

HIS OR HER AGE? (LAST TETANUS BOOSTER_____^_) YES • NO 

4 DOES THIS STUDENT HAVE SIGNIFICANT HEALTH, EMOTIONAL OR ' ' • 

DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS THAT THE SCHOOL SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT? ^ YES ' NO 

* IF»YES, PLEASE INDICATE: - - 



5 ARE THERE ANY SPECIAL ALLERGIES? MEDICATION? ' * 
IF YES, PLEASE INDICATE: 



YES NO 



IF THERE ARE PROBLEMS THAJ^AN BEST BE DISCUSSED BY.TELEPHONE, 
PLEASE INDICATE: - , YES ' NO 



